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HE ONE UNANIMOUS conclusion reached by the various health 
authorities in dealing with the present appalling epidemic of Infantile 

| Paralysis is the necessity for personal and social hygiene. Ignorance 

| 


of the laws of health and cleanliness is the foster mother of this terrible scourge. 
Bred in dirt and filth it spreads in unknown ways with amazing celerity. 


Education—and still more education—is needed. It is not merely adults 
| who should have this enlightenment; every child of school age should be 
| profoundly impressed with the necessity of cleanliness and right habits of 
living. A community conscience must be developed. 





Such books as 





Overton’s Personal Hygiene 
and 


| Overton’s General Hygiene 


offer the best possible equipment for such work. They deal in simple, straight- 
forward, vivid language with the tremendous importance of personal cleanli- 
ness, of fighting dirt in the home, of keeping the streets, yards and cellars 
clean, in short, of preventing disease by simple measures that may be practised 





| by everybody, even the poor and uneducated. 


| Dr. Overton has been an active health officer for over fifteen years. He 
has wide experience in explaining the necessary rules of health and in better- 
ing community life. He writes, therefore, with simplicity and earnestness. 
These books are unequaled as aids in the crusade against the gravest 
menace to the health of our children that has ever come upon this country. 


Personal Hygiene, 40 cents General Hygiene, 60 cents 


| By Dr. Frank Overton, A. M., M. D., Sanitary Supervisor, Nassau and Suffolk Counties, New York, De partment of Health 


| AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE NEW YORK STRIKE. 
The sympathetic strike of various 
labor unions in New York City, 
planned by the leaders as a club to 
coerce a settlement of the quarrel 
with the traction companies, failed to 
materialize on anything like the 
scale that had been predicted. At 
first, the labor leaders promised that 
as many as 800,000 workers would 
quit work at their orders; but they 
reduced this estimate to 300,000 be. 
fore the day appointed; and the 
number that actually obeyed the call 
fell far below this total. Some unions 
oted against the strike, and some 
of the members of unions’ which 
oted for it refused to go out. They 
held perfectly good jobs at perfectly 
satisfactory pay, and they saw no 


good reason why they should give 
them up at the demand of the Amal 
vamated Association of Street and 
Electric Railway Employees. The 


light and careless way in which the 
labor leaders treated the injury 
which they proposed to inflict upon 
the city, saying that if the people 
had to go hungry it might be good 
for their digestion, may have had 
some effect in thwarting their plans. 


ON THE SOMME LINE 


The most important victory for 
the Allies since their great “drive” 
on the Somme line began on the first 
of July, is the capture by the Anglo 
French forces of the town of 
Combles, which was the pivotal point 
in the German line guarding the ap- 
proach to Bapaume on the north and 
Peronne on the south of the Somme 
front. Enormous quantities of muni- 
tions and supplies, which the Ger- 
mans had accumulated in the subter 
raneanregions of the place, were 
taken, and three or four thousand 
Germans were taken prisoner. The 
sritish troops also captured Thiepval 
and the high ridge east of it, at the 
northeastern end of the Somme 
front. These victories were won 
after several days of hard struggle, 
culminating in hand-to-hand fighting 
in the streets of Combles. De- 
spatches from Berlin admit the seri- 
ousness of the losses, while paying 
tribute to the heroism of the Ger 
man troops. 

ZEPPELIN RAIDS. 

Two more Zeppelin 
forty-eight hours over London and 
the southeast counties of England 
are the latest additions to the policy 
of “frightfulness.” The first raid 
totaled 23 men, 12 women and 3 chil- 
dren killed, and 56 men, 43 women 
and twenty-six children injured; the 
second 36 killed and 27 injured. 
Twelve Zeppelins were engaged in 
the first raid and seven in the sec- 
ond. If these raids were directed 
against arsenals, fortifications, mili- 
tary camps or ammunition factories, 
they might be excused as incidents 
of legitimate warfare, but they are 
indiscriminate attacks upon civilian 
populations. Very little, if any 
damage was done of military impor- 
tance in either raid. Homes and 
shops were destroyed, and helpless 
men, women and children killed 
without warning, and that is all. 

THE MEXICAN SITUATION. 

The abrupt summons to the Mexi 
can Ambassador Arredondo to go 
to Mexico City to confer with Gen- 
is probably rightly in 


raids within 


eral Carranza 


terpreted as a sign of Carranza’s 
growing impatience with the delay 
of the United States in the matter 
of the withdrawl of the Pershing ex- 
pedition. Carranza has some reason 


for his impatience, for the with- 
drawal of the expedition, although 
the thing of first importance from 


the Mexican point of view, seems to 
have beenshelved in the discussions of 
the joint commission—and this at the 
instance of the American delegates. 
General Carranza is reported as be- 
lieving that the question is simply 
being played with by the American 
Government, in the hope of defer 
ring any disturbing adjustment until 
after the election. Unhappily, there 
is some ground for this feeling. 


AN INEXCUSABLE DELAY. 


No good reason can be assigned 


for delaying the withdrawal of the 
Pershing expedition Conditions 
have materially changed since the 
xpedition entered Mexico, and 


every day that it remains intensifies 
the Mexican irritation with its pres- 
ence It is now little more than a 
continuing menace to international 
peace, for a little indiscretion on one 


side or a sudden flaming up of hos- 
tility on the other might any day 
precipitate a collision which would 


have serious consequences. It is per 
fectly well known to Carranza and to 
Mexicans in general that General 
Funston has recommended its with 
drawal,—the foolish attempt to sup- 
press the recommendation having 
failed, as it deserved to. -No military 
reasons remaining for keeping # 
where it is, it is nOt surprising that 
Carranza should attribute its reten 
tion to political 


CHAOS IN GREECE. 


reasons 


The révolutionary movement 
which began several weeks ago in 
the island of Mitylene extended 
rapidly to Salonica, where a revolu- 
tionary government was established, 
and then to Crete and Epirus, and 
now the former Premier Venizelos, 
accompanied by Admiral Condouriot 
and General Miliotis have gone to 
Crete, with the avowed purpose of 
forming a provisional government 
\ll these movements, and the popu- 
lar enthusiasm which they have 
evoked, indicate that the pro-Ger- 
man King Constantine has reached 
the end of his rope and will not any 
longer be permitted to sacrifice the 
interests of the country over which 
he rules. The Bulgarian invasion of 
Greece, and the carrying off of a 
large part of the Greek garrison of 
Kavala to Berlin, ostensibly as 
“guests,” but really as _ prisoners, 
were the last straw. 
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The “Pittsburgh Experiment’’ 


What will undoubtedly come to 
be happily known as the “Pitts- 
burgh experiment” in the question 
of increasing the efficiency of the 
public schools and ever associated 
with the name of the generous 
donor, Henry Clay Frick, was re- 
vealed at Pittsburgh in an address 
of Judge Buffington detailing the 
features of the unique plan. The 
secrecy that has been maintained, 
the splendid work accomplished by 
the fund, all combine to give the 
announcement that in making his 
$250,000 endowment of the Pitts- 
burgh public schools permanent 
the donor has agreed to give an 
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additional $250,000 for five years 
more an almost sensational char- 
acter. And yet nothing could be 
quieter or most resultful than the 
way in which Mr. Frick gave the 
money and the way in which the 
trustees of the fund carried out 
the simple intent of the donor to 
do something that would benefit 
the public schools. 

_There is indeed a sort of educa- 
tional romance in the details of 
how the money was applied and 
who were its personal benefici- 
aries under the plan adopted of 
advancing the schools by “teaching 
the teachers.” In this respect the 
Pittsburgh experiment, with of 
without endowment funds, should 


1 


have the frank flattery of imitation 


everywhere. Judge Buffington, 
moreover, has not exaggerated the 
far-reaching effects of this 


scheme, since from this education 
of the teachers, through the sum- 
mer schools of pedagogy mostly, 
eloped a movement for im- 
proving teachers and schools and 
humanizing the work as well which 
can hardly be overestimated. As 
Philadelphia has found out, the 
equipped, enthusiastic teacher, as 
the “hyphen” between America and 
the aliens among us, is the solu- 
tion of the melting-pot problem, 
And that Pittsburgh, with its large 
foreign element, has found a great 
quickening in the work among all 
these backward and special classes 
of the teachers who have come un- 
der the stimulus of the Frick fund, 
though the instruction was along 
general pedagogic lines, means 
everything for schools and teachers 
both 

But aside from what the fund 
has atcomplished in Pittsburgh, as 
Judge Buffington sagely points out, 
the examples of what the Frick 
fund has done in one centre should 
inspire public-spirited citizens 
elsewhere to follow the novelty up 
and endow the home public schools 
all over the land. Elsewhere the 
money need not be applied as in 
Pittsburgh, for there may be spe- 
cial local needs; but that there is 
even in the known necessities of 
the schools and the teachers a 
chance and a noble one for philan- 
thropy to do something other than 
investigate what is. being done 
must be clear to all. Here, for in- 
stance, as was suggested recently 
by Professor Graves of the School 
of Pedagogy of the University of 
Pennsylvania, a local Frick fund 
might easily provide for a much- 
needed night lecture course, and a 
wider extension of school instruc- 
tion and education to adults and 
for a general development of the 
extra-curriculum use of the 
schools. But this is only one 
possible outlet; and even if Mr. 
Frick’s bounty be not imitated, at 
least what he has done at Pitts- 
burgh by his unique benefaction 
will add to the uplift of the school 
system in Pennsylvania all along 
the line—Philadelphia Ledger. 
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Reports and Pamphlets 


“Micromotion Studies Applied to 
Education.” By A. A. Douglas 
and W. L. Dealey, Clark Univer- 
sity, Worcester, Mass. Reprinted 
from the Pedagogical Seminary. 
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This Is When a Cheque Looks Good 


Probably the darkest day that ever comes to a teacher is when 
a serious illness sets in, and she faces the certainty of a greatly 
increased expense and no income, and the uncertainty of how 
long it will last. Then it is that a cheque from the T.C. U. looks 

, and, better still, is the assurance that she need not worry, 
or the T. C. U. will see her through. 


One teacher writes: ‘‘This has been a strenuous winter on 
me financially as I have moved, my salary was lower than usual, 
I am the sole support of three children and all the year the 
balance has been on the wrong side of the ledger, and this pay- 
ment, which was so cheerfully and so promptly made, has meant 
much more to me under present circumstances than a much 
larger sum might at another time.”’ 


Thousands of teachers have learned by bitter experience that 
the only way to save their savings is to have them protected 
by the T. C. U. Many times an accident or a sickness piles up a 
debt that will mortgage one’s efforts for a year or more. 


This great National Teachers’ Protective Organization- the 
T. C. U.—stands ready to pay $50 a month to any teacher for a 
loss of time caused by accident, sickness, or quarantine, besides 
many additional benefits. Every teacher should be protected. 











A Sprained Ankle? 
Let the T. C. U. Pay the Bill 


It is so easy for an accident to happen—a little ice on the 
Street, a slip, a turned ankle—and a doctor’s bill and a week or 
two of enforced idleness without a salary. 

In one high school last winter three teachers were laid up 
With sprained ankles as a result of slipping on the ice. 

And this is the simplest and least expensive accident that 
might happen. There are hundreds of ways by which even the 


most careful may suffer loss of time and salary, with greatly 
increased expenses. 


Also Pays for Sickness and Quarantine 


Not only does the T. C. U. pay loss by accident, but also for 
loss of time by Sickness and Quarantine, A few cents a day 
will afford complete protection against these three dread con- 
tingencies, that rob so many teachers of their savings and 
their peace of mind. Write for a copy of our free booklet that 
tells the whole story. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


141 T. C. U. Building, Lincoln, Neb. 


SEND THE COUPON 


to the T.C. U., 141 T. C. U. Building, Lincoln, Neb. 





Send your booklet explaining Protective Benefits for 
Teachers. 
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‘Oe Superintendent has just told 
us about a splendid pencil that 
the Dixon Company has recently per- 





fected. It has many advantages over 
the foreign pencils we have been using 
and is sold at a very reasonable price. 
It is known as ‘Dixon’s El Dorado— 
The Master Drawing Pencil,’ and is 
made in seventeen grades, ranging 
from 6B to 9H. | feel sure it will be 
just the thing both for our freehand 
and mechanical drawing. Our Super- 
intendent said the Company would 
send samples to any Supervisor on 
request. Their address is— 


JOSEPH DIXON GRUCIBLE COMPANY 


D N JERSEY CITY, N. J.” ob N 
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A. 8 Rules for Publication * & 
Date of Expiration—The date on the label of you 
paper indicates the time when your subscription ex- 


pires. 


Discontinuances.—Subscriptions are not discon- 
tinued at their expiration. It is our wish to extend 
reasonable credit to subscribers who are busy and 
may not remit on the exact day a subscription ex- 
pires. 


Change of Address.—Subscribers must notify us of 
any change in their address, giving both the former 
and present address, otherwise they are responsible 
for the paper if sent to a former address until 
ordered stopped, or address changed. 


How to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important 
that remittances should be made by checks, drafts, 
post-office orders, express money orders, or regis- 
tered letters, made payable to the publishers. 


Receipts.—Remittances are acknowledged by 
change of date following the subscriber’s name on 
the paper. Should such a change fail to appear on 
the label on the second issue after the date of re- 
mittance, subscribers should notify us at once. 


Missing Numbers.—Should a number of the Journal 
of Education fail to reach a subscriber, he will con- 
fer a favor upon the Publishers by notifying us of 
the fact, upon receipt of which notice the missing 
number will be sent. We guarantee a full year’s sub- 
scription. 

All Letters pertaining to the Editorial department 
and all communications for the pages of the Journal 
of Education should be addressed to A. E. Winship, 
Editor. All letters pertaining to the business man- 
agement of the Journal of Education should be ad- 
dressed to the Publishers. 


New England Publishing Company 
Publication Office - 6 Beacon Svreet, Bostor 
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SOCIALIZING THE CHILD 


A GUIDE TO THE TEACHING OF 
HISTORY IN THE PRIMARY GRADES 


Adopts 








and 





By Sarau A. Dynes, Head of the 
Department of History, State Normal 
School, Trenton, N. J. 


It offers: 


1. A detailed plan for teaching history 
in the primary grades in accordance 
with the suggestions of the Com- 
mittee of Eight. 


2. Concrete suggestions for making the 
study of history in the primary grades 
and of other social subjects a training 


pee citizenship. text-books submitted for adoption. 


3. A successful correlation of history, 
geography, rudimentary civics, and 


NORTH CAROLINA _ 
New World Speller 
New World Health Series | 


At a meeting of the State Textbook Com. 
missions on August 12th the New-World Speller 
by Wohlfarth and Rogers, and the New-World 
Health Series by Ritchie and Caldwell, comprising 
the Primer of Hygiene, Primer of Sanitation and 
Primer of Physiology, were adopted for five years’ 
basal use in the North Carolina public schools, 


Both of these series were the first choice 
of the Sub-Commission of school officials 
appointed to examine the merits of all 


Do you know these books? Write to the publishers. 





handwork. 









314 pages, illustrated, $1.00 


SILVER, BURDETT & GOMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 





WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


ALSO: ATLANTA, DALLAS, MANILA 














JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL SERIES 





D. C. HEATH & CO. have in preparation a complete series of books for Junior 
High School courses. The following are ready. A bulletin giving full details 
' concerning the series will be sent to any address on request. 


Junior High School English—Book | 


By Joun M. Man_y and Euiza R. Baitey. Cloth. Illustrated. ix+354 pages. 60 cents. 


unusually attractive literature. 


Introduction to Mathematics 


Contains abundant material for oral and written drill, a clear and adequate treatment of gramn 


lar, and, 





‘ By Rosert L. Suort, Principal West Technical High School, Cleveland, Ohio, and Wiitiam H. Exson. 
' Cloth. 208 pages. $1.00. 
¢ Correlates arithmetic, elementary algebra, and constructive geometry. | 
- . 
1| Hygiene in Home and Town 
By BertHa M. Brown, sometime Instructor in the State Normal School, Hyannis, Mass. Cloth. 
4 Illustrated. 318 pages. 60 cents. 
; Home and community hygiene so taught as to prepare pupils for the tasks of mature life in home-making. 
introduction to Agriculture 
By C. M. Weep and W.E. Riney. Cloth. Illustrated. 260 pages. 80 cents | 
Practical studies in soil preparation and crop production. 
7 es 
Junior High School Speiler 
By R. L. Sanpwick and A. L. Bacon. 126 pages. 25 cents. 
D. C. HEATH & CO., Publi 
: ae .» Publishers 
4) BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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MY CREED 


RY ROBERT J. ALEY 


President National Education Association 


[Chapel talk at the opening of the University of Maine, 1916, by President Aley.] 


During the past two years the subject of na- 
tional loyalty has received much attention. The 
great war has appealed in different ways to differ- 
ent persons. Although the United States has 
played successfully the part of a neutral, individual 
citizens of the country have not been slow to ex- 
press their preferences. We have no right to 
criticise the likes and dislikes of our fellow men. 
We have a right, however, to expect absolute and 
undivided loyalty from every citizen of this country. 
In many cases doubt of this loyalty has been raised 
and many acts have been committed which show 
an utter disregard for our country and its laws. 
These things make it necessary that we examine 
anew the reasons for our loyalty. Our govern- 
ment was formed by those who came to the New 
World for the definite purpose of liberty—liberty 
in religion and liberty in government, From the 
very first, this country has thrown its protection 
about men of all faiths and all shades of political 
doctrine. It has given to all men unusual oppor- 
tunity. It has made it possible for all to realize 
the possibilities given them by nature. It has the 
right, therefore, to expect intelligent and undi- 
vided loyalty. 

Besides owing loyalty to the national govern- 
ment, we owe special loyalty to our state. It is the 
state that furnishes us with many of the things 
which we most enjoy. To her we are indebted 
for our education and through her laws for the 
protection of our rights and interests. She has a 
right to expect of us implicit obedience to her laws 
and the best service that we can give her. She 
needs our complete loyalty in peace as much as in 
war. 

In a country where the people govern, political 
parties are absolutely necessary. Every individual 
should regard it as his duty to have political con- 
victions. Our government always has been and 
always will be very largely a government by 
parties. It is, therefore, the duty of everyone to 
acquaint himself with political principles and se- 
lect his party because its doctrines appeal to his 
reason It is equally important that he learns 
early in life that those who differ from him miay 
be as honest in their belief as he is in his. Few 
questions of a political nature are so simple that 
appealing arguments can be made upon one side 
only. 

By connecting yourselves with a state university, 
you have formed a connection of great value. 
Here you will have opportunity to associate with 
those who are like-minded with you, to extend and 
develop your present knowledge, to enter into and 
possess new knowledge, to enlarge your circle of 





friends, and to prepare yourselves for greater ser- 
vice. In a very real sense the university will 
help you to do these things, and in doing so she 
will be indeed your Alma Mater. She will ever be 
interested in your welfare and always anxious to 
have you defend her good name, increase her fame, 
and make her more worthy of the state and the 
nation that support her. 

Civilization has arrived at its present standard 
by a long, slow and difficult evolution. Mankind 
has found by trial that some things are fixed and 
true. The one thing established beyond doubt is 
that the law of righteousness revealed by teachers, 
saints and prophets is fundamental. No civiliza- 
tion is permanent unless it rests itself upon this 
fundamental basis. What is true of civilization 
is equally true of the individual. Today’s general 
acceptance of fundamental right makes it in- 
creasingly important that the individual life rings 
true. 

From the very earliest foundations to the pres- 
ent time, universities have been places of culture. 
This is a term difficult to define. It may help us 
to think of it as that which removes limitations. 
Limitations may be removed by extending knowl- 
edge, by familiarizing one’s self with the best in 
literature, art and music, and by contact with cul- 
tured people. Here then in university circles will 
be found the best opportunity for developing a 
culture marked by its nobility and gentility. 

In the earliest history of the race, we read that 
the first pair were driven from the Garden of 
Eden and told that for the future they should eat 
bread by the sweat of their faces. Some people 
have regarded this as a curse. I believe that a 
more careful study of the world’s development 
will lead us to believe that this command was the 
greatest blessing ever given to man. All that is 
worth while and all that is permanent come as a 
result of work. To every normal individual there 
is both glory and joy in work. To accomplish 
something that presented a difficult task gives a 
thrill of joy beyond that produced by anything else. 
As school life cannot be separated from other life, 
it ought to be a time when glory and joy will come 
because of real work well done. 

The human body is a highly organized machine 
that requires its time of rest and renewal as much 
as any other machine. Nature has provided that 
play is the best renewing and health-giving power. 
It is through play that our bodies are made strong, 
our minds alert, and our spirits sweet. It is, 
therefore, a duty—it ought to be a joy—for every- 
one to maintain a proper attitude toward sport, to 
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participate in it, and to encourage his fellows to 
enjoy it. 

As Raymond Robins would say, down the trail 
yonder thirty, forty or fifty years hence, | will 
meet up with the man that 1am. That man will 
be what I have made him. He is in process of 
making every day. The elements that go into him 
now can never be entirely eliminated. If they are 
good, wholesome and right, they will yield a like 
product, increase and multiply in the future. lf 
they are low, evil and base, they will produce 
weakness that in some hour of stress and strain 
may produce a break beyond repair. I have a 
dream of the man that I want to be. I believe it is 
possible to be that man. My strongest desire is to 
do now the things that will make the man I be- 
come a man who will not disappeint me. 

This I call “My Creed” :— 

I believe in the United States of America be- 
cause of the opportunity she gives me and the pro- 
tection she places about me. I pledge myself to 
give her intelligent and undivided loyalty. 

I believe in my state. I pledge to her my best 
services in peace and in war. 

I believe that political parties are necessary to 
good government and that it is my patriotic duty 
to have political convictions. I pledge myself to 
base my party connection on doctrines that appeal 
to my reason. I further pledge myself to recog- 
nize and admit the honesty of those whose politi- 
cal affiliations differ from mine. 

I believe in the University of Maine. I pledge 
myself to do all in my power to defend her good 
name, increase her fame, and make her more 
worthy of the state and nation that support her. 

I believe in the laws of righteousness revealed 
by teachers, saints and prophets. I pledge myself 
to know these laws better so that I may more per- 
fectly obey them. 

I believe in the nobility and gentility of true 
culture. I pledge myself to seek culture by ex- 
tending my knowledge, by acquainting myself with 
the best in literature, art and music, and by using 
all available opportunities for personal contact with 
cultured people. 

I believe in the glory and joy of work. I 
pledge myself to do my work so well that it will 
bring glory to me and joy to others. 

I believe in the renewing and health-giving 
power of play. I pledge myelf to play enough to 
keep my body strong, my mind alert, and my spirit 
sweet. I further pledge myself to maintain and 
encourage the gentleman’s ideal of sport. 

I believe in the man I want to be. I pledge 
myself to live now so that the man I become may 
no: disappoint me. 
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FROM JOHN LANCASTER SPALDINGC’s. 
ESSAYS—(IIL.) 


SELECTED BY J. F. WILLIS 
Philadelphia 

Why should Americans, who are most ALIVE 
be able simply to make most money! . 

It takes half a life-time to learn to know the 
studies we should neglect. 

The making education FREE weakens the sense 
of responsibility in parents. 

An undue opinion of one’s own importance is a 
mark of an unbalanced mind. 

Our society makes criminals, and our 
codes harden them in wrong-doing, 

He is SUPERFICIAL who is wholly satisfied 
with money and with what it gets. 

It is a mistake to imagine that education de- 
mands less than life-long work. 

The best work the student does is that which 
teaches him the love of work. 

To do any right or useful thing is better than 
to have the fame of Caesar. 

In polishing and refining your manners, be care- 
ful lest you grow effeminate. 

All, even the most ignorant, know more than 
they know how to put to good use. 

Who sweeps altar-steps does DIVINE service, 
if he works in the right spirit. 

The higher and purer our happiness, the more 
peaceful and tolerant we become. 

The teacher’s confidence in the pupil gives the 
pupil confidence in himself. 

When a thought comes, fasten it with a pen, as 
you hang a picture on the wall. 

Where the greatest number of things are taught, 
the least education is given. 

Mind makes the man; money and position make 
only millionaires and titularies. 

God sees the universe is good; were we great 
enough, life would be good enough. 

World-moving ideas spring from SINGLE 
minds, never from deliberations of MANY. 

He who holds no responsible position holds a 
reserved seat at life’s spectacle. 

To be 2 MAN is something more and_ higher 
than to be a millionaire or a king. 

He who is born to LEAD finds followers, for 
nearly ALL men are born to FOLLOW. 

Art as well as philosophy and poetry is the fruit 
of leisure nobly employed. 

Educate thyself, or cease to pretend to be the 
friend and lover of education. 


penal 


Wise men are slow to denounce one who, what- 
ever his faults, has great virtues. 

The world is ruled by minorities who have defi- 
nite aims and resolute purposes. 
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President William Herbert Perry Faunce: 


- 


Character begins when the tides of feeling be- 


gin to flow, and the conscious reason either inhabits those tides, as men dam up a river, or 


yields to their power, as men plunge their water wheels in the river and convert its lawless. 


flood into directed power. 
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Who writes for multitudinous readers with diffi- 
<tilty rises above a mountebank. 

It is difficult to teach the art of pleasing without 
teaching the art of lying. 

For sensualists, a spiritual Heaven has neither 
significance nor attractiveness. 

Money is a remedy only for poverty, and poverty 
is only one of very many evils. 

If you are a steadfast friend to truth and virtue, 
you are your own best friend. 

Professional men render best service when they 
make themselves WORTHY and WISE. 

Writing, not printing, is the noblest invention; 
the press is only a developed pen. 

Noble thoughts and pure loves inform the 
countenance, and give grace and dignity. 

The era of mediocrity has gone; everything is 
becoming less gross but more vulgar. 

Love your country, but not so as to hinder the 
larger love you owe all your kind. 

Learn to admire what is worthy of admiration, 
and you shall be richer than kings. 

The greatest writers have their faults, and no 
author teaches the whole truth. 

Read with a dictionary at your side; never pass 
a word whose meaning is not known. 
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Variety and wealth of vocabulary indicate 
range of thought and degree of culture. 

A man of culture sins by over-refinement; the 
vulgar man by excess in indulgence. 

The world’s treatment of women is the indelible 
stain upon the pages of history. 

The darkened mind, the callous 
paralytic will—these are the root-evils. 

A toy is more interesting than a thought to those 
that are incapable of a thought. 

Not what the teacher says, but what he IS and 
DOES draws the young brood after him. 

High purpose and the will to labor marks those 
that are predestined to distinction. 

Half of what is printed is harmful; more than 
half of the remainder is superfluous. 


heart, the 


The rude desire pleasure, riches, notoriety; the 
enlightened long for truth and love. 

To be man or woman is a MINOR thing; to be 
wise, worthy and loving is the all in all. 

Who seeks to grow wise should have leisure, and 
often be alone with the noble dead. 

If riches give freedom, independence, opportun- 
ity for self-improvement, it is WEALTH. 
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SOME RESULTS OF THE MINNEAPOLIS SURVEY 


A year ago the City of Minneapolis made a Vo- 
cational Survey for the purpose of determining 
just what kinds of vocational education were 
needed to best meet the needs of the city. This 
survey, which was made with the aid of the Na- 
tional Society for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education, gathered the facts about the schools 
and vocations of Minneapolis which were re- 
garded as necessary for an intelligent planning of 
2 program of vocational education. 

Following is a statement of the results of the 
survey which have become evident since its com- 
pletion :—- 

As a result of the interest and hearty support 
of employers and employees won by the survey, 
the total registration of evening school students 
for the year in Minneapolis was increased 1,233. 
All of this increase was made up of people em- 
ployed in the trades, industries and occupations. 
Evening school courses were open for the first 
time giving trade extension training in the follow- 
ing lines: Architectural drawing, automobile con- 
struction, bakers’ chemistry, bricklaying, building 
foreman, cabinet making, carpentry, cost estimat- 
ing, electrical work, engineers, firemen and jani- 
tors, industrial design, interior decorating, ma- 
chine shop instruction, machine design, painting, 
plastering, plumbing, printing (composition and 
press work), sheet metal drafting, steamfitting, 
Stone cutting, telephony and welding. 

A dull season class for bricklayers of sixteen 
apprentices was opened for the first time during 
the months of January and February. These ap- 
prentices attended school all day and were paid 
half their usual wage by the contractor. 

The attendance at the Girls’ Vocational High 
Schoo! increased from ninety to 498. New 


courses were opened in junior nursing and machine 
operating. Part-time classes in salesmanship were 
established, and evening trade extension classes 
for women employed in the trades were started. 

The day school in the Dunwoody Institute in- 
creased its registration from eighty to 300. A new 
course was opened in telephony with an enrollment 
of fifteen boys. 

A technical course was established in the New 
Central High School Building, four years in length, 
preparing boys to go out into industry on the busi- 
ness and directive side. This work started out 
with an enrollment of 106 boys. Business men of 
the city have agreed to employ graduates of this 
course at an initial salary of not less than $50 per 
month. 

A two-year course in commercial education is 
to be offered in the five high schools of the city 
for the coming year. This means the gradual sup- 
planting by the public schools of the five business 
colleges in giving young people preparation for 
commercial work free of charge. 

The four-year course for commercial work is 
now being overhauled by an advisory committee 
which was formed out of the recommendations of 
the survey, and the new course will be much more 
practical and thorough in preparing young peopie 
to meet the demands of modern business life. 

Advisory committees have been formed, made 
up of employers and employees, to assist the schools 
in making the work successful in the following 
lines of training: Automobile construction, brick- 
laying, carpentry, printing and telephony, com- 
mercial education, salesmanship, technical train- 
ing, dressmaking, millinery, machine operating, 
household arts and junior nursing. 

Trade understandings have been worked out be- 
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tween the school and the trades and industries 
which have received the approval of both em- 
ployers and employees in the following lines: Auto- 
mobile construction, carpentry, bricklaying, elec- 
trical work, machine shops practice, painting, 
plastering, printing, plumbing and steamfitting. 

These trade understandings make the two-year 
course of work in the industrial school equivalent 
to two years of apprenticeship in the trade. Em- 
ployers agree to come to the school to get new 
workers and to employ these new workers at a 
third-year apprentice wage. The diploma of the 
school is to be withheld until after one year of 
actual work in the trade or industry and proof of 
satisfactory service from the employer. These ar- 
rangements cover the following lines: Automobile, 
printing (composition and press work), carpentry, 
cabinet making, electrical work and_ telephony, 
commercial training, salesmanship, dressmaking, 
millinery, machine operating, junior nursing. At- 
tention has already been called to the arrangements 
with the business mer of the city concerning 
graduates of the four-year technical course at the 
Centra! High School. 

As 2 result of the survey, evening school in- 
truction in telephony has been also established in 
the city of St. Paul, where more than 200 men were 
enrolled last winter. 

Correspondence schoo! instruction is now being 
carried on for the telephone men in the State of 
Minnesota. No man is eligible unless he has fin- 
ished the eighth grade and is employed in telephone 
service, as it is felt that correspondence school in- 
struction would not otherwise be successful. 

A uniform form of apprenticeship agreed to be 
used in the employment of all apprentices in the 
different trades who come from the Dunwoody In- 
stitute has been worked out and is now under 
process of adoption by the trades. Thus far it has 
been adopted by the automobile trade and is cer- 
tain to be adopted in the following lines: Machine 
shop, printing, carpentry, cabinet making, 
trical! work and telephony. 

The Vocational Guidance Department of the 
Public Schools is using the findings of the survey 
as the basis of its work in the furnishing of in- 
formation concerning occupations to the teachers 
and children of the public schools of the city. 
The separate chapters of the survey are now being 
printed in pamphlet form for use in this way, and 
the studies carried on by the survey are now being 
extended to cover other fields and other phases of 
employment in trades and _ industries already 
studied. 

In April of this present year 700 men received 
certificates showing that they had completed one 
or more short unit courses in the Dunwoody Insti- 
tute. These courses were courses which had been 
worked out and advanced by the trades and re- 
ceived their approval. In fact, all courses now 
being taught referred to in any of the above 
material came about as a result of many confer- 
ences with the trades and have met with the ap- 
proval of the trades, as the great increase in regis- 
tration in the different lines shows. 

The findings and recommendations of the sur- 
vey have committed the City of Minneapolis abso- 
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lutely to a growing and determined program of 
vocational education from which the city will never 
turn back. It brought close and intelligent work- 
ing relations between the Board of Education, the 
University of Minnesota, the Dunwoody Institute, 
the Y. M. C. A. and the Minneapolis Art School 
Plans for coOperating and for a possible divisien 
of the work are now being worked out through 
conference committees between these different or- 
ganizations. 


As a result of the findings and recommendations 
of the survey, the public schools are now rapidly 
establishing junior high schools which meet the 
needs of this city, the prevocational work in indys- 
trial and mechanical arts in these junior high 
school centres being carried on in an experimental 
way, the cooperation between the Dunwoody 
Fund and the resources and administrative ma- 
chinery of the public schools. 

The findings of the survey will result within the 
next twelve months in the establishment of the 
following additional courses in the William Hood 
Dunwoody Industria! Institute: Baking, foundry, 
sheet metal work. This will make a total of eleven 
trades taught in the day classes of the school. At 
the mid-year, 120 applicants for admission to the 
school were refused for lack of room. When the 
school enters its new quarters in February, 1917, 
it seems certain that there will be a registration of 
at least 600 in the day school, which will mean 
that since the school has started registration has 
leaped in less than two years to a total four times 
as great as that of the registration of the school 
a: the start. 

The city has benefited from the survey in a num- 
ber of different ways :—- 

For the past seven or 
auestion of 


eight years the whole 
education has been a 
much agitated issue in the city, but the city had no 
facts upon which to act. 


vocational 


The findings and recom- 
mendations of the survey have supplied a program 
on which everybody has entered with confidence. 

he city has received a great deal of publicity 
through the distribution of the survey report as 
made throughout the country. Six thousand 
copies of the report were published at the outset 
and 20,000 reprints are to be made by the Bu- 
rea. of Labor Statistics at Washington, making a 
tota! otf 26,000 copies circulated throughout the 
country dealing with the industrial and business 
enterprises of the City of Minneapolis and show- 
ing the wonderful prosperity of the place and also 
the determination of the city to deal with any prob- 
lem of vocational guidance and vocational educa- 
tion in an intelligent and scientific way. 

In the opinion of the Board of Directors of the 
Civic and Commerce Association, the city has 
leaped forward twenty-five years in its considera- 
tion of the whole question. Perhaps the greatest 
benefit of all is the community psychology 
created. As a result of the survey there was 
brought out a better understanding and better feel- 
ing in all classes not only with regard to training 
of workers but with regard to their relations m 
civic and industrial life. 
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MATHILDA THE THRIFTY 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


Mathilda Meyer, twelve years old, is one of the 
hundreds of thrifty products of the Home-School 
projects of rural Cook County, Illinois, evolved 
and promoted by County Superintendent Edward 
J. Tobin. 

It was a blistering day, August 8, 1916, on which 
I rode nearly one hundred miles with Seth 
Shepard, one of Mr. Tobin’s country life directors, 
visiting Home-School Gardens and School-Com- 
munity Gardens in one of the five districts into 
which Cook County is divided for supervising 
purposes. 

As we rode into Mr. Meyer’s yard Mathilda and 
her little brother were coming up the road draw- 








MATHILDA, THE THRIFTY, AND HER LITTLE 
BROTHER, WHOM SHE PAYS A NICKEL A DAY TO 
ACCOMPANY HER. 


ing the empty little market wagon which Mathilda’s 
ingenuity had created. 

Mathilda rented her father’s garden of about a 
fourth of an acre last spring, and planted rhubarb, 
spinach, lettuce, turnips, radishes, beets, carrots, 
beans, tomatoes and endive. 

Over on the shore of Lake Michigan, two miles 
away, is a colony of summer residents. As soon 
as school was out in May, Mathilda began to have 
produce from her garden for marketing. So she 
used as her market wagon the type form little 
“Express” known to every child. On May 20 
she made her first trip to the summer colony, 
selling her rhubarb for seventy-five cents. On 
May 21 she sold her load for eighty- five cents, and 
on June 3 for seventy-five cents. In two weeks 
she had made three trips and received two dollars 
and thirty-five cents. 

She now had also spinach, lettuce, turnips, beets 
and radishes coming on, so she created a market 
wagon equal to the emergency out of the little 
“Express” and arranged with her little brother to 
go with her for five cents a trip. The next three 
weeks she only went on Saturdays, carrying a 
variety of garden Bee ong nr receiving on the three 
trips respectively $2.85, $2.55 and $2. 

From July 3 to August 8, when I was there, she 
had peddled her garden stuff twenty-eight days. 
She gets her load ready the night before and starts 
with her little brother at seven o’clock in the 
morning. 

By this time all of her vegetables were in full 
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swing and for the mext twenty-six days she re- 
ceived on one day $425, on three days $2. 50, each, 
on four days $2.25, on two days $2.15, on three 
days $2.10 and four days $2. On the other davs 
she received $1.92, $1.90, $1.75, $1.50, $1.35, $1.30, 
$1.25, $1.20 and $1. 

On August 5 Mathilda had a new vision. Her 
patrons wanted green sweet corn and she _ had 
raised none, but her neighbors had some in their 
gardens, more than they needed for their own use. 
so on August 5 she took to market eighteen dozen 
ears for which she paid ten cents a dozen and sold 
them for twenty-five cents, making $2.70 profit, 
plus $1.50 for her own cabbages, beets and carrots, 
or $4.20 for the day. On that August 8 on corn 
and her own. products she made $3.60, which 
she proudly counted out to me as she returned 
from her trip, saying: “The season has really only 
begun, and the big profits are now in sight.” 

From May 20 to August 8 Mathilda Meyer had 
received $63.72. Her expenses, including seed and 
the hire of her little brother, were in all $5.22, leav- 
ing the twelve-year-old Mathilda $58.50 net proht. 
She had also paid her father for the rent of the 
farm in produce. 





THE BOY—AND COLLEGE 


Why don’t more boys finish high school and go om 
through college? This is a question that perplexes 
and disturbs every teacher. 

Whether getting a college education has not been 
made attractive enough, from the point of view of the 
boy, or whether the cost problem has been made too 
big. the Boy Scout Movement has done a distinct ser- 
vice in the cause of higher education by starting in 
the September number of the official scout magazine, 
Boys’ Life, Professor .Christian Gauss’s admirable 
story entitled “Through College on Nothing a Year.” 
It cuts both ways. 

Strictly, it is not Professor Gauss’s story at all, 
though he wrote it down, but the story—a true one 
throughout—of a boy who, starting as a street gamin 
in a slum district, got it into his head that he would 
go through college though his folks could not give him 
a cent towards his expenses. How he did it—work- 
ing hard, having real fun all of the time, and never 
losing his good standing with other students who got 
from home all they needed, and more, is a truly fas- 
cinating tale. 

The spirit with which this boy tackled his work— 
work for money and for an education, and the spirit 
of the college itself, are inspiring, and it is safe to say 
that few boys can read the really romantic story with- 
out feeling that they could go out and do likewise. 

When teachers read this story to their classes, as 
many will, they should not lose sight of the fact that 
it is not a “make believe” story, but that it actually 
happened. Emphasis on this point will carry convic- 
tion which would be lacking in a piece of pure fiction. 

By presenting such a story—such an appeal for a 
higher education and such a clear statement of its 
availability to all boys, even the poorest, the Scout 
Movement is again proving its desire and its ability 
to use its powerful “approach” to the hearts of boys 
for their distinct benefit. Every educator should co- 
operate. 
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TWO OF THE PROBLEMS OF THE RURAL SCHOOL—(11.) 


BY ELIZABETH E. KEPPIE 


Los Angeles, California 


In considering the kind of work, the little ones 
«demand our first attention, because they are often 
the most neglected. The transition from the big 
farmhouse and yard to a desk in a one-room school 
is so abrupt that adjustment is no easy matter. Is it 
not criminal to expect these little ones te sit still; 
for an hour at a time, and be content to*look at a 
primer, or to scribble on a paper, as the only relief? 
Yet these beginners have been admonished by the 
home folks “to sit still and be good,” and the 
teacher apparently desires the same thing, as the 
material she has given them allows for nothing 
else but sitting still. No normal child could be 
anything else but bad under such circumstances. 
If he sits still and appears good, so much the worse 
for his natural development. 

During his first year in school let the child il- 
lustrate his ability through plastic mediums, such 
as the sand pile and clay. Little wobbly fingers 
should not be required to handle small materials. 
Nothing but plastic mediums of expression and 
large objects should be put into his hands. This, 
then, debars tiny sticks, lentils, small pegs and cut 
letters, but allows large blocks, clothes-pins, blunt 
scissors, coarse thread, yarn and needles, and 
large printed and written sentences, words and 
phonograms. 

Since it is during the study time that the little 
chap forms his habits of self-correction and di- 
rection, learns joy and enthusiasm, or the reverse, 
in school work, power to think and organize, love 
‘of independent effort and self-reliance, how neces- 
sary that it be well taken care of. These habits, 
well fixed in his first year, will function during his 
succeeding years in school, and attend him through 
life. Let us then start him off well. 

The fast growing boy enlists our sympathy. 
What sensible person wants him to sit satisfied 
‘for five hours with a book, paper and pencil before 

‘him? Are these the only materials we can procure 
for him whereby he may give expression to his 
‘awakening powers? Yet in the majority of rural 
-schools these are the only materials through which 
he may expend his superfluous animal spirits. Is it 
any wonder, then, that for years the carved desk and 
‘the decorated textbook have been witnesses to the 
inadeauacy of our provision for the study period? 
We do not need more books to keep the child em- 
ployed. In the majority of schools visited I found 
‘the supply of text auite adequate, but material for 
hand work lacking. There are so many worth- 
‘while ways of employing the extra time of the 
-adolescent pupils that it would be impossible to 
‘enumerate them here. But what the rural school 
needs is material for occupational work, and 
teachers who know how to use it. If every rural 
teacher would enter on her requisition sheets, for 
the next few years, nothing but material for hand 
work, then would they be supplied with the neces- 
sities, at least. Of course, we know that if you 
have no material, at all, you cannot get in one 
year everything. But the tactful teacher will find 


out the amount of money available, and will order 
at first the most needed articles. Then gradually 
she will add to these as the funds permit. The 
progressive, tactful teacher will get what 
needs, if she has learned how to go about it. 
Let me enumerate materials for hand work, be- 
sides paper, pencils and ink, in the order of their 
necessity :— 


she 


Sand pile and table, clay or other plastic 
material, crayolas, scissors, bogus paper, paste 
hectograph, rubber stamping outfit, cardboard 


tapestry needles, coarse thread or yarn, bench 
hammers, saws and nails, lumber, raffia, outline 
maps, water-colors and a Babcock milk tester. 

The above must be purchased, unless the pupils 
bring some from home, but the following may be 
collected or contributed by children :— ; 

Acorn or eucalyptus cups, shells, pebbles, squash 
seeds, old magazines and newspapers, shoe boxes 
and wooden boxes, tule or blue flag and palm 
leaves, grasses, pine needles, rags for weaving, 
sewing materials, rakes, spades and garden seeds, 
and provisions for hot lunches. 

The other problem that I shall deal with briefly 
is that of supervised play. ; 

Many rural schools have little or no playground 
apparatus. All the more need, then, that the 
teacher be on the playground. The majority of 
the schools, however, have balls and_ bats and 
plenty of playground. So with these at her com- 
mand the teacher can make the recess time 
the happiest period of the day. 

A rural teacher has no excuse for remaining in- 
doors during the recess. Her place is on the 
school grounds organizing, coaching and_ playing 
games. Only in schools where the teacher would 
not, or could not, play with the children, did I find 
the moral tone low and the indoor discipline the 
dominant deficiency. 

The rural school is no place for the woman who 
cannot play and does not want to learn. If there 
is any rural teacher who has been delinquent along 
this line, but who wants to improve, my advice to 
her is: “Go to some summer school where play- 
ground work is taught.” 

The teacher who can play rises in the estima- 
tion of her pupils. Her ability to organize gives 
her a prestige that nothing can dislodge. She 
gains a place in the hearts of her pupils that tides 
her over many difficulties, for she is their umpire 
in all disputes, and having become such, her word 
is law. This spirit is carried over into the school, 
and a new basis of friendship and codperation is 
established. The sportsman-like spirit of fair 
play and honesty becomes the dominant quality of 
the classroom, and superimposed control by the 
teacher sinks into insignificance. 

Only by supervised play can the moral tone of 
the school be kept pure and sweet. All hanging 
around is prohibited, for the game is on, and all 
must get into it. 

“We like poetry as we know it” may be applied 
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to the game as well. A game must be well ex- 
plained, initiated and played to make it go. The 
teacher is the only one in the rural school who 
can do this. She must be the moving spirit be- 
cause she is fired by enthusiasm for the game. 
She knows it, and must keep it going until the 
players also catch this enthusiasm. Once the 
players catch the spirit the game motivates itself. 
Soon leaders develop, and they, in turn, become 
initiators of other games. But never should the 
teacher allow her interest to lag or her presence to 
be wanting on the playground. 

Little children like singing and imitative games, 
while the older ones prefer more highly organized 
play. So while the teacher should try to divide 
her time equally between the groups, she may al- 
low the bigger girls, who are efficient in: teaching 
new games, take charge of the little people while 
she is umpiring a game of another group. Her 
purpose is to see that everyone is playing and that 
no one is left out in the cold. It is not necessary 
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that she be always leading in every game. Her 
aim is to develop leaders and to be ever helpful 
and resourceful. 

These two problems and their solution spell the 
success or failure of the rural teacher. It is the 
wise use of the margin that prepares the pupils 
to meet the emergencies of life, and grapple with 
them successfully. In the rural school the margin 
is the time between classes, and the play periods. 
Let us, as teachers in these schools, give the “use 
of the margin” our very best planning. Plan for 
the study time rather than the recitation, for the 
one will include the other. 

When the teacher regards the occupational time 
more important than the recitation, and the play 
time more valuable than correcting children or 
papers, there will be no misfits in the schools, for 
each child, through guided self-development, will 
come self-reliant and work out his own salvation. 
Ther the true power of the rural school as the 
educational and civic centre for the community 
will become = fact. 





PERCENTAGE 


BY THEODORE LINDQUIST, PH. D. 


Head Department of Mathematics, Kansas State Normal School 


The difficulties which arise in the study of percentage 
are almost wholly difficulties of language; difficulties of 
expression. All the arithmetical principles involved 
have arisen before in common fractions and in decimals. 
It is only the arithmetical language, the terminology, 
which is new to the pupil. His difficulties are those of 
thinking in this new language which is to him as truly 
a new language as is Latin to the beginner of that sub- 
ject. Percentage is given a place in the course of study 
because itis the usual language of the business man of 
today. He does not say that the output of his factory 
has increased one-fourth of that of last year, but that 
it has increased twenty-five per cent. Whether the 
terminology of percentage is an improvement over that 
of decimals, whether it is easier or simpler to say thir- 
teen per cent. or thirteen hundredths need not be en- 
tered into here. Since percentage has universal busi- 
ness usage it has a place in the course of study. 


TEACHER’S PROBLEM. 


A clear, concise statement of the problem which the 
teacher has to face helps materially in securing its solu- 
tion. The recognition of the fact that in the study of 
percentage we are dealing with a new arithmetical lan- 
guage, with new expressions of old principles and prob- 
lems, makes it much simpler to formulate the mode of 
attack, to foretell the pupils’ difficulties and to suggest 
remedies. Most teachers realize in a sort of a way that 
the difficulties of percentage are those of language, but 
as a rule they are either unable to find a solution from 
this standpoint, or make no attempt to do so. Even though 
percentage presents no new arithmetical principle, it is 
one of-the poorest taught subjects in the school course, 
the chief reason being the misdirection of emphasis by 
the teacher. The following is a suggestive treatment of 
the subject. 

INTRODUCTION OF SUBJECT. 

A good introduction will eliminate many difficulties 
which otherwise would arise later. The dreadful hob- 
goblins which lurk in new words can be eliminated 
through incidental introduction of these words by the 
teacher before the subject is taken up formally. To be 


effective it is necessary that all such preliminary intro- 
ductions be carefully planned by the teacher but that 
they be made to appear to the pupil to come incidentally. 
The following is a suggestive introduction to percent- 
age: Some little time, say a week, before the formal 
study of percentage is undertaken the teacher mentions 
in connection with problems containing such decimals 
as .24, .08 .45, etc, that the business man refers to 
these as 24 per cent., 8 per cent., 45 per cent. etc. In 
case the text used does not contain an ample supply of 
such problems the teacher can formulate them very 
easily, either by changing the numbers used in the text 
or by making up wholly new ones. Most pupils have 
heard men speak of percentage or of per cent., hence 
these words are not wholly new and ~~ will create no 
bewilderment when mentioned thus incidentally. Being 
the language of men in actual business the pupils will 
be interested in becoming familiar with its use. The 
pupils are encouraged in using the term per cent. in 
speaking of decimals and, after two or three days in 
which to become acquainted with the word, may be 
asked to restate some problem, which has been given in 
decimal notation, in the percentage terminology. Drill 
on examples containing decimals and common fractions 
which are reducible to fractions with a denominator of 
100 will be found helpful at this time.It is necessary 
for the teacher ever to bear in mind that the object of 
these lessons is to familiarize the pupils with the mean- 
ing of percentage terminology and under no circumstances 
to spoil the work by mentioning base, rate or their rela- 
lation to percentage. 

The first few formal lesssons, the number depending 
upon the abilities of the class, can well be a continuation 
of the work begun informally. Many examples—se- 
lected from the text or dictated by the teacher—are first 
given on the reduction of common fractions and deci- 
mals to the notation of percentage. It is well to begin 
with common fractions which are first reduced to deci- 
mals, and then restated in the language of percentage, 
as for instance :— 

1-4 = .25 = 25 per cent., 
9-20 = 45> 45 per cent., etc. 
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These are followed by examples in which decimals are 
changed to common fractions and to the percentage 
form. When work in rapid multiplication by the use of 
aliquot parts of 100 has been studied relations such as 
the following will be found to furnish excellent drill :— 

1-16 = .06% = 6% per cent., 
1-8 = 125 = 12% per cent., etc. 
LANGUAGE FOUNDATION. 


When the foregoing has been mastered the class is 
ready for the foundation work in the language of the 
subject, that is, that any set of three problems of the 
féllowing type are not different problems but only dif- 
ferent statements of the same problem :— 

1. Goods valued at $1,200, after being damaged by fire, 
were sold at a reduction of %. For what were the 
goods sold? 

2 Goods valued at $1,200, after being damaged by 
fire, were sold at a reduction of .25. For what were the 
goods sold? 

8. Goods valued at $1,200, after being damaged by 
fire, were sold at a reduction of 25 per cent. For what 
were the goods sold? 

In order to bring out these relations problems which 
have previously been solved under the topics of frac- 
tions or decimals may be restated by the pupils in the 
language of percentage. At first these need not be 
solved as percentage problems but merely be stated as 
such. It is necessary that the pupils do a_ sufficient 
amount of work along this line so as to be able to make 
the required statements rapidly and without hesitation, 
especially with problems in the decimal form where no 
reductions are necessary. The process is now reversed; 
problems stated in the percentage notation are restated 
and solved as problems in common fractions and as 
decimals, sufficient practice again being given until the 
reductions can be made with dexterity. Even with this 
work the new language will be far from mastered. That 
will come only through eternal vigilance on the part of 
the teacher for a long time. The object of all prob- 
lems selected for explanation and of all examples for 
drill at this time should always be the acquisition of 
this new language and facility in its use. To succeed 
in the subject of percentage it is necessary that the 
teacher never lose sight of the fact that the difficulties 
are mostly those of language and be ever on the alert 
to clear away at once any which may arise. 

THE FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEM. 

Most of the problems in percentage deal with the 
finding of a given per cent. of some number, hence 
should receive chief attention. Their simplicity makes 
them excellent material through which to learn this new 
arithmetical language. There is danger that the teacher 
may, however, fall into the grave error of relaxing the 
attention just because the problems are simple. Their 
importance makes it necessary not only that a_ great 
number of problems be solved but also that they be 
thoroughly understood. Variety in the statement of 
the problem is absolutely necessary so that such forms 
as (5) and (6) below and others are used as freely as 
form (4), which is often made the standard one to the 
exclusion of others. 

4. What is 20 per cent. of the salary of a man who 
receives $1,500 a year? 

5. How much does a man save who spends 8&0 per 
cent. of his salary, which is $1,500? 

6. $400 worth of goods are marked 30 per cent. 
above that amount but sold at 10 per cent. below the 
marked price. For how much were the goods sold? 

At first the total cost price is given in all such problems 
as (6) which may later be modified to read :— 

7. What will be the gain per cent. on goods marked 
80 per cent. above the cost price and sold at 10 per cent, 
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below the marked price? What will be the gain on a 
bill of goods costing $400? 

As a further variation the effect of increasing or of de- 
creasing’ a number by a certain per cent. of itself may 
be asked for as in 

8 How much will a man receive after his salary of 
$1,500 has been increased 20 per cent.? 

In order that the language lesson be not lost sight of a 
few of these problems may be stated in terms of com- 
mon fractions and decimals and be solved by this nota- 
tion. In particular it is well to accustom the pupils to 
solve as common fractions all problems containing a 
per cent. which is an aliquot part of 100, as 12%4% 
16 2-3%, etc. 

THE INVERSE PROBLEM. 

The inverse problem, such as the following, will be 
found more difficult just as it was found more difficult 
in decimals and in common fractions :— 

A man saves $325 yearly, which is 15 per cent. of his 
salary. What is his salary? 

If these problems were well understood when con- 
sidered in the study of decimals and of common frac- 
tions they should present no serious difficulty here. Still 
it is advisable to defer their consideration until the 
pupils are thoroughly familiar with the language of per- 
centage, and the solution of the fundamental problem 
just mentioned. There are two modes of attack, the 
use of the equation and unitary analysis, each of which 
will now be considered briefly. 

The fundamental arithmetical principle is that the 
percentage equals the base times the rate per cent, 
which is expressed by the literal equation :— 

P = BR 
This equation affords a very simple instrument for the 
solution of the inverse problem. In the above problem 
$525 is the percentage or P, 15-100 the rate or R, and 
the base or unknown number B. These are as a con- 
sequence connected by the following equation :— 


$35 = 15 B 
100 
Hence B = $825X100 
15 a“ 
= $2,166.66 


The three terms percentage, rate and base are necessary 
for the expression of the above fundamental equation, 
but their use is otherwise more confusing than helpful. 
It is much preferable to treat the base and percentage 
as two numbers one of which equals the other times the 


rate per cent. and can be so stated by the equation :— 
N = oR. 


The teacher who requires a strict use of the terms, base 
and percentage, is generally the one who distinguishes 
sharply between the two problems of finding the base, 
given the percentage and the rate, and of finding the 
rate, given the percentage and the base. From the 
standpoint of common sense arithmetic there is no dif- 
ference between these two problems and their division 
into two distinct classes with a rule for the solution of 
each is highly artificial and merely confusing to pupils. 
This use of separate rules makes a simple topic com- 
licated and difficult. 

The mysticism which these rules produce thwarts the 
teaching of the subject in a rational manner, that is, 
merely as a new language stating old principles. In 
case the pupils are unacquainted with that masterful 
instrument, the literal equation, it may be necessary for 
the teacher to state the result in some other manner which 
is clear to the pupils, as :— 


15-100 


— Ne 


Continued on page 326, 
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WOMEN AUTHORS 


Eulalie Osgood Grover is one of the foremost 
writers of books for children. Genius best ex- 
presses her skill and art. Miss Grover has always 
been a leader and has never trailed on behind any 
writer of children’s books. Everything about her 
books from their inception to the last word in type, 
illustration and binding has been the inspiration 
of her genius. we 

“The Sunbonnet Babies’ Primer,” “The Overall 
Boys,” “The Sunbonnet Babies in Holland,” “The 
Overall Boys in Switzerland” (in process of pub- 
lication), “The Outdoor Primer,” 
all published by Rand, Mc- 
Nally & Company. 

“The Fork-Lore Readers”— 
Primer and Books One, Two and 
Three. “The Art Literature Read- 
ers,” Primer and Book One; Atkin- 
son and Mentzer Company. 

“Kittens and Cats” (Houghton 
Mifflin Company). 


“The Magnolia Primer” (Silver, 
Burdett & Co.) 
The following are the books 


which have been edited by Miss 
Grover :— 

“The Volland Mother Goose” (P. 
F. Volland & Co.). 

“Prayers and Graces for Chil- 
dren” (The W. A. Wild Company). 
“Arabella and Araminta,” <A 

(Thompson, Brown & Co.). 

More than a million copies of “The Sunbonnet 
Babies” (1902) have been sold. Miss Grover’s 
life has been as interesting as her books have been 
rare. She was born in a _home-missionary 
home in Minnesota, but of the purest 
New England stock. Her girlhood days were 
spent in a Vermont parsonage, but her study was 
largely in Europe, where she spent three years. 
Miss Grover’s genius for learning that which was 
worth while for her to learn has been as much in 
evidence as her genius for providing little people 
with that which they would be glad to learn in the 
way she would have them learn it. For pure liter- 
ary genius we think the school book world has 
not had her superior. 


It is an interesting fact that genius seems to run 
in the Grover family. E. O. Grover, president of 
Prang Company, and Professor F. O. Grover of 
Oberlin College are Miss Eulalie’s brothers, or she 
is their sister according to the reader’s point of 
view. 

Address, 23 South Prospect Street, Oberlin. 


First Reader 
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Miss Mary Jimperieff, author of “Progressive 
Lessons” (Ginn and Company), is an exceedingly 
interesting teacher and author. She was born 
in Jambol, Bulgaria, and came to America with 
her parents at eight years of age. Her parents 
lived in Connecticut, Georgia, Virginia and 
Washington, D. C., in her girlhood, so that she 





MISS MARY JIMPERIEFF 
San Antonio, Texas 


never completed any course anywhere, so that 
her name adorns the diploma of no institution 
extant or extinct, but she is a skilful teacher and 
a successful writer of school books, especially 
for the teaching of foreign-born children, in 
whom she is intensely interested. 

“Progressive Lessons” had an interesting de- 
velopment. Because there was no book from 
which she could successfully teach foreign-born 
children, she type-wrote each lesson for her pu- 
pils in the San Antonio schools, and the success 
which crowned her efforts led pub- 
lishers to seek a series of “Progres- 
sive Lessons,” of which this is the 
first. Address, 205 Buckingham 
Avenue, San Antonio, Texas. 

—_—o— 


Mrs. Maude Radford Warren, au- 


thor of “King Arthur dnd. His 
Knights,” “Robin Hood,” “Little 
Pioneers,” and “Indian Stories” for 


the third grade (all Rand, MeNally 
& Company),.is a native of Canada, 
but is a graduate of Chicago Uni- 
versity and taught in connection 
with the university. Mrs. Warren 
is the widow of the late Professor 
Joseph Parker Warren of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Her fiction is 
published by Harper Brothers and 


she does much magazine writing for Harper’s 

Magazine, the Saturday Evening Post, and 

Collier’s. | Address, The Elms Hotel, Chicago. 
—o—— 


Cora Mel Patton, 4858 Champlain avenue, Chi- 
cago, is a woman of rare skill in the leadership 
of children, and high ability in organizing great 
movements. The Drama League of America 
owed much to her vision and ardent promotion. 
The success of the school pageant has to thank her 
championship for much of its prestige. She has 
recently scored a remarkable success with 750 chil- 
dren in a Peace Pageant in Des Moines before a 
large audience. She has the master’s art of in- 
spiring every child to come to time at the right 
time in the right way. 

In May, 1916, at Newton, Iowa, she had a 
County Play Day with 5,000 Jasper County boys 
and girls in games of all kinds and folk dancing 
culminating in Miss Patton’s Peace Pageant. 

——Q=— 

Frances S. Mintz (Mrs. Henry A. Gorman), 
author of “The New American Citizen” and “The 
First Reader for New American Citizens” (The 
Macmillans), and “Story Hour Plays” (Rand, 
McNally & Company), was born on a cotton planta- 
tion in Louisiana, “where the mocking-bird fur- 
nished music by day, and the dear old darkies sang 
their melodies at night.” Her most inspiring studies 
were at Cornell, where Hiram Corson’s visions of 
power in English quickened aspiration which 
made teaching a joy, and writing for children of 
foreign birth who hunger for Americanization was 
her great achievement. 

Continued on page 306, 
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THE NEW ARKANSAS 

Nowhere else in the United States is there a 
better demonstration of the marvelous power of 
education upon all the people than in the case of 
Arkansas. 

The state primaries of 1916 voted for the best 
things and for the best men in practically every in- 
stance regardless of whether the “organization” 
was favorable or unfavorable. 

The choice of J. L. Bond for state superintend- 
ent was as great a triumph for righteousness in 
education as has ever been won at the polls. 

It was not that the opposition in this case was 
bad qualitatively or quantitatively, but that the 
people had a chance to choose between the good 
and the better in school leadership, and when the 
people vote against the better they ultimately get 
the bad. 

Nowhere in the United States does any one 
stand out more definitely for the best in clean ad- 
ministration, in devotion to the good of all the 
children of all the people than does J. L. Bond, and 
that is why he won in Arkansas in 1916. 

But ‘Bond was not the end of the campaign for 
righteousness. 

Charles H. Brough, professor of political 
economy in the State University for twelve years, 
a man who has unswervingly stood for the best 
things in the State University, the man who has 
annually made a summer canvass of the state for 
students for the State University, who has been in 
every county and in every village and city in 
Arkansas with a message of aspiration and inspira- 
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tion for the young people, won the nomination as 
governor. 
| Never was a state more fortunate in the incom- 
ing of new blood in public life than in the cas 
Professor Charles H. Brough. = 
All this is not accidental. The State Universj 
has been a wonderful factor in the transfengeai 
- Arkansas, and the Department of Eancane 
ric one of the chief forces in this transforma- 
It will greatly surprise our readers to know th 
the enrollment of the State University of aac 
—outside of summer  session—is ‘greater thas 
the state universities of Alabama, of Fleeiaa 
of Georgia, of Louisiana, of Mississ; ‘ 
of North Carolina, of South Carolina, of Tonal 
see and of Virginia. Also more than Vanderbilt 
University or Washington and Lee University. 
President John C. Futrall, who was promoted 
from a deanship in the dead languages, has proved 
to be a genuinely modern educator with his face 
to the rising sun educationally. He has intensified 
educational scholarship and scholarly education 
until the atmosphere is as different from that of 
other days as thoroughbred stock is from mongrel 
When Dean J. R. Jewell took in hand the De- 
partment of Education it was just about as wel- 
come at Fayetteville as a foundling at the door ofa 
home that already has more children than pros- 
perity. 
foday one-fourth of the entire enrollment is in 
Dean Jewell’s department and only Agriculture 
and Liberal Arts enroll as many students, and none 
enrolls a better class of young people from: any 
standpoint. 


, a. 


YALE’S BI-CENTENNIAL 


Yale University is celebrating its second bi- 
centennial, When the first bi-centennial was cele- 
brated in October, 1901, 5,000 graduates formed 
in a triumphal procession which included the col- 
lege president and former students, among whom 
was the President of the United States. It was 
a brilliant and memorable event in the history of 
higher educational institutions, marking the found- 
ing of Yale in 1701, the second college in America. 

October 21, 1916, signalizes the 200th anniversary 
of the establishment of Yale College in New 
Haven. Before that the college was located at 
Saybrook, but until 1707 classes were taught at 
Kellingworth. 

From the time of the first settlement of the New 
Haven colony in 1638, the establishment of a col- 
lege there was planned. 

New Haven proved to be fertile soil for the 
growth of that little collegiate school of Connecti- 
cut, the embryo university. In 1718, the name 
was changed to Yale in honor of Elihu Yale (the 
English philanthropist born near Boston in 1648). 
His gifts of money and books laid the foundation 
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for Yale’s development into an influential school 
which was later so splendidly extended and built 
up by Timothy Dwight. . 

For the bi-centennial celebration a _ great 
pageant has been planned, rehearsals and prepara- 
tion for which have been going on throughout the 
summer. 

- Yale’s two hundred years are full of glowing 
incidents and scenes, about a score of which are 
to be enacted on the university campus under the 
direction of Francis H. Markoe, of Yale and Ox- 
ford, who-wrote the masque for the Oxtord 

eant, and also that for the 44,000 London school 
children in the Coronation Pageant at the Crystal 
Palace. The music is by various composers, in- 
cluding Horatio Parker, dean of the music school. 

The founding of New Haven; the wedding of 
Lady Margaret, mother of John Yale, who re- 
ceived her dowry and was among the first to take 
the old Welsh family name of Yale; the coming 
of Governor Yale with his gifts; the moving of 
the little college to its present site and the group 
of ten ministers bringing their offerings of books 
to found a college are among the early scenes. 
The Revolutionary episode includes the invasion 
of New Haven by the British in 1779; the martyr- 
dom of Nathan Hale and the triumphal passing of 
George Washington through New Haven on his 
way to Cambridge. Various phases of early col- 
lege life are depicted, and a junior “Prom” in the 
hoopskirt period. 

The fine buildings and complete equipment, the 
great student and graduate body of Yale, its 
splendid record in the promotion of American cul- 
ture, its recent action in admitting women to the 
medical college, and its inspiring initiative along 
all lines of educational elevation are the finest ob- 
ject lessons which could be given to the interested 
and sympathetic American public on the occasion 
of the bi-centennial of. its establishment at New 
Haven. 





a a 
A DISGRACEFUL FALSEHOOD 


One repeatedly sees and hears the statement 
that only a small percentage of the children in 
school ever reach the eighth grade, that two-thirds 
of them never reach the sixth grade, that half of 
them never reach the fourth grade. 

Unfortunately these liars, religious and other- 
wise, get their falsehood from educational docu- 
ments, sometimes from high educational officials. 

There is not, and there has never been, the 
faintest shadow of suspicion of truth in any such 
statement. 

A good antidote for these gigantic lies are such 
facts as the Denver Survey by Dr. Charles A. 
Prosser produces. 

The first grade is never any indication of the 
number of childrer. who enter the school system 
in any given year. The second year is as early as 
one can get any line on the number entering the 
System. 

In Denver the falling off from the second to the 
eighth grade was 3 per cent. last year. 

In the last four years the falling off has been re- 


spectively: 11 per cent., 16 per cent., 9 per cent., 
and 3 per cent. 

From the second through the sixth grade last 
year the falling off was 6 per cent., and for twelve 
years it was but 12 per cent. on the average. 

Isn’t it disgraceful that with such facts easily 


obtainable men prefer to lie about so important a 
matter ? 





ANOTHER RURAL COMMITTEE 
_ One of the tragedies of the National Educa- 
tion Association has been its attempts to deal with 
rural school problems. Many years ago it had a 
committee of twelve with Dr. Henry Sabin as 
chairman and it did a valuable piece of work, but 
nothing was done with it or was done about it. 

There has recently been a committee on rural 
schools that maintained a good expense account, but 
we can not learn that it ever made any contribu- 
tion to the solution of the problems of rural 
schools or rural life. 

Now a new committee and a new expense ac- 
count are provided for. 

The National Education Association boasts every 
year of the cost of its committees, but up to date 
we have heard no boasting of many achievements 
of many of these committees. 

It is well to appreciate the fact that there is every 
prospect of an accounting being demanded by and 
by as to results. Definite achievement will be 
looked for. 

The time has passed for any rhetorical reports, 
for any reports of progress, and the National Edu- 
cation Association is in no mood to promote any 
“investigations” of rural conditions, of any “sur- 
veys” of country life, of any “inquiries” as to 
the situation. 

This new committee will do well to avoid giving 
opinions or collecting statistics. 

The only excuse for this new committee is that 
it may directly, specifically, emphatically promote 
all the good things that are being done by the 
United States Bureau of Education, the United 
States Department of Agriculture, the Smith- 
Lever bill, the International Harvester Company, 
and all other agencies, state and national, that are 
actually improving country life. 

Any expense, clerical or otherwise, incurred by 
this committee in getting facts about conditions wil! 
be worse than wasted. 

Every dollar it can expend in promoting the 
agencies already active will be justified. There is 
enough known about country life and there are 
agencies enough at work for the improvement of 
country schools and country life. Their work 
needs to be promoted. 

7 O-e@Geee —-— 
A RILEY NATIONAL PARK 

James Whitcomb Riley was so nationally be- 
loved that it will be eminently fitting that a national 
park be named for him and such a park should be 
in Indiana. 

The time has come also for some national park 
or parks in the Middle West, and the Sand Dunes 
cf Indiana offer the least expensive and most 
unique opportunity for such a national memorial. 

The geys rs of the Yellowstone are scarcely less 
































characteristic than are these Sand Dunes. There 
is a Dune National Park Association, A. N. Knotts 
of Gary, president, and the plan is for this associa- 
tion to purchase a large part of the wildest and 
most historic section of the dunes. The plan is 
to present the park to the government. Popular sub- 
scriptions of $1 each are being sought by the so- 
ciety. Members of the Prairie Club of Chicago, 
the Chicago Historical Society, the Chicago Phy- 
sicians’ Club and the Lilinois Society of the Sons 
of the American Revolution, viewing with alarm 
the threatened inroads on the district’s scenic 
beauties by the razing of the dunes for 
commercial purposes, have passed resolutions 
favoring the establishment of the park. 
Attempts to interest Chicagoans in _ the 
plan to save the dunes are being made 
by the Illinois Society, through its historian, Prin- 
cipal George A. Brennan, who has compiled for 
the society an interesting account of the history of 
the dunes. Many local residents have become 
familiar with the region through their member- 
ship in the Prairie Club, which maintains a beach 
house at Tremont, nine miles from Michigan City, 
in the heart of the dunes. 


~~ we 


HELP THAT HELPS 

Mrs. T. E. Thorne of Bladen, Webster County, 
Nebraska, is a woman with a purpose to be of real 
service to students and with ability and sense to 
do it just right. 

She has a lovely country home a mile out from 
the village, in which there is a small township high 
school of seventy-five students. 

Each spring she invites the entire high school, 
including teachers, to her home. 

The school goes in a body about three o’clock, 
each class wearing their class colors. They play 
games, sing songs, give their yells, etc., out on the 
lawn. At five o’clock dinner is served in the house 
to the entire body at one time. A short program 
of readings and songs precede the dinner and a 
number of toasts are given after dinner. It is a 
most unique and delightful affair, one that the high 
school students look forward to each year. Mrs. 
Thorne prepares the dinner herself, but is assisted 
in the serving by some of the town ladies.. Mr. and 
Mrs. Thorne have a beautiful country home with 
a broad lawn and_ beautiful flowers and shade 
trees. 

It is an event looked back upon through summer 
and early autumn, and looked forward to for the 
rest of the year. It has become a decided factor in 
determining whether or not boys and girls will go 
to the high school. 
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SCHOOL BOOKBINDING 


When an elementary school can find manual 
work that combines utility, training, art and inter- 
est it is entitled to professional attention. 

Bookbinding certainly combines more significant 
features for school industrial work than any other 
phase of elementary manual training ii proportion 
to the time required. 

One reason that bookbinding in the grades has 
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not been more generally in use has teen the diffi- 
culty in making a beginning. The ordinary 
teacher, principal or superintendent has not 
known how to establish the work but this difficulty 
no longer exists since Janesville, Wisconsin, pub- 
lic schools have demonstrated the simplicity of an 
equipment known as the “Hill Bookbinding and 
Repairing atfit” which the Manual Training Sup- 
ply Company of that city is publishing. This is 
one of the most important developments in ele- 
mentary manual training. 
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MUSIC IN RURAL SCHOOLS 

The California State Board of Education issues 
as Bulletin Number 15, “Suggestions for the 
Teaching of Music in Rural Schools,” as prepared 
by directors of music in the state normal schools 
at Chico, Fresno, Los Angeles and San Jose. 

It contains a “Foreword” by Dr. Margaret S, 
McNaught, and in addition to special suggestions 
to teachers it lists eleven books of great value to 
teachers, and names sixty-six songs especially 
adapted to this work, specifying the grade and the 
month when the use of each would be particularly 
interesting and appropriate. 
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STILL FIGHTING FOR PEACE 


Dr. David Starr Jordan is not in the least in- 
clined to get out of the game. Indeed, he is con- 
fident that there was never as great a demand for 
peace undertakers as now. He announces. three 
plans, one of which is likely to be adopted by all 
friends of peace in the United States: A congress 
of executives of neutral nations to take the lead 
in bringing the belligerents together; Congress to 
appoint representatives to meet with representa- 
tives of other neutral congresses to act, and the 
United States to act independently. 
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CHICAGO’S NEW TROUBLE 

Wrist-watch boys are as annoying to the Chicago 
Board of Education as the Women Teachers 
Federation. Here is what Chairman Loeb says 
abou: them :— 

“At closing time the automobiles are lined up at 
the school as if it were a fashionable reception, 
with liveried chauffeurs to take the wrist-watch 
boys home. The pupils of that school think of so- 
ciety life only. They live for their automobiles, 
their silk stockings, their parties and balls, for 
dancing and pleasure.” 
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COATES SUCCEEDS CRABBE 


T. J. Coates, who has for five years been the 
Kentucky state supervisor of rural schools, has 
been elected to succeed Hon. J. G. Crabbe as presi- 
dent of the State Normal School at Richmond, Ken- 
tucky. Mr. Coates has been a highly efficient 
leader of rural school forces and no man knows the 
state so thoroughly as does he. No one could better 
know what the schools of the state need than does 
he. 

















State normal schools are likely to be degree-con- 
ferring institutions with work meriting degrees. 
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WOMEN AUTHORS 


Continued from page 321. 





Mrs. Ellen Torrelle Nagler is one of the most 
prominent champions of biological studies in high 
school, normal school, and college. Her most im- 
portant book is “Plant and Animal Children— 
How They Grow” (D. C. Heath & Company), 
which is published under her maiden name. 

Technical scientific articles, giving the results 
of her research work, have been published in 
“The American Journal of Physiology,” “Roux’s 
Archive fur Entwickelungsmechanik,” and 
“Zoologishen Anzeiger.” 

Mrs. Nagler (Mrs. Lewis Bernard Nagler) is 
now devoting her time largely to the lecture 
platform and courses of lectures in schools and 
colleges upon the following subjects: “The 
Moral Problem of the Children,” “A Scientific 
Basis for Teaching Morals,” “Heredity, or the 
Transmission of Character,” “Botany and Zo- 
ology as a Means of Teaching Hygiene,” “So- 


ciety’s Duty to its Unfortunate Members,” 
“How May a Woman on the Farm Make the 
Most of her Life?” “How and Why Keep the 
Boys and Girls on the Farm?” “What Shall You 
Do With Your Life?” and “Jerry’s Six Mis- 
takes.” 

Ellen Torrelle (she is best known by her 
maiden name) is a native of Minnesota, a grad- 
uate of River Falls, Wisconsin, State Normal 
School, the State University of Minnesota, Fel- 
low in Biology in Bryn Mawr, special research 
work at Woods Hole, Massachusetts, and scholar 
of the American Naples Table Association. She 
has had much experience in teaching in a coun- 
try school, in graded schools as teacher and 
principal, and as Dean of Milwaukee-Downer 
College, where she served as head of the depart- 
ment of biology. While she was in Milwaukee- 
Downer College we heard her deliver a conven- 
tion address which is the best lecture on biology 
to which we have had the privilege of listening. 
Address, Mrs. L. B. Nagler, Madison, Wisconsin, 
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TEMPERANCE DAY 


SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF FRANCES WILLARD 


BY J. A. STEWART 


SCENE I—(The kitchen in the Wisconsin farmhouse 
in 1848; Mrs. Mary T. H. Willard; Oliver Willard, a 
boy of fourteen; Frances, a girl of nine; Mary, six 
years old, seated around the table under the evening 
lamp, studying. ) 

Mrs. Willard—The dearest wish of my heart, except 
that my children shall be Christians, is that you shall 
be well educated. A good education will open the 
world to you as a knife opens an oyster. Riches will 
not do this, because riches have no power to brighten 
the intellect. Your father has arranged to have a 
schoolhouse in this district. 

(The children look pleased and clap their hands.) 

Frances—At last, we are going to school! O goody— 
goody—goody ! 

SCENE II—“Shall We Ever Go Anywhere?” (A frame 
to represent the doorway of an old barn. Standing 
there are Oliver Willard, a youth of twenty; Frances, 
a girl of fifteen; and Mary, twelve.) 

Frances—I wonder if we shall ever know anything, 
see anybody, or go anywhere? 

Oliver—Oh, I guess I wouldn't give 
Frank! 

Mary—Why do you wish to go away? 

Frances—Oh, we must learn, must grow, must achieve! 
It's such a big world that if we don’t begin at it, we 
shall never catch up with the rest. 

SCENE IlI—“The Happy Student.” 

Frances (a girl eighteen, sitting at a study table cov- 
ered with books, intently absorbed in reading. Sud- 
denly she raises her head, smiles and remarks, quoting 
Emerson)—“I would study, I would know, I would ad- 
mire forever. These works of thought have been the 
entertainment of the human spirit in all ages.” 
SCENE IV—“A Winsome Teacher.” (Frances. E. 

Willard at twenty-seven, seated at a teacher's desk. 


up quite yet, 


Crowded about her are eager young girls, looking 
lovingly into her face.) 
Frances E. Willard—Girls, girls, girls! Questions 


upon questions! Dear me, it is no small undertaking 


to be elder sister to so many of you! We will have 

no rules whatever, just so long as everything is quiet 

and your punctuality without flaw. We have no need 
of rules. Let us see how long we can go without them. 

I will post a time table in the hall, and let us live by it. 

Regard the teachers as you would your mother and 

elder sisters at home. You advise with them as to what 

is best for you in every way. Feel free to do the same 
with us. That is what we are here for. God help you 
to be good! 

SCENE V—“The Tireless Traveler.” (Frances E. Wil- 
lard at thirty-seven in traveling costume, accompanied 
by her secretary, Anna A. Gordon.) 

Miss Willard—My first extended temperance trip 
was in the State of Ohio, in May, 1876, two years after 
the Women’s Crusade, which I learned had _ inspired 
children with a wholesome dread of the saloon, and had 
borne fruit far beyond the hopes of those whose hero- 
ism set it going. Since then I have traveled all over 
the United States, sowing the seed of temperance sen- 
timent in the hearts and minds of the people. 

SCENE VI—“The National W. C. T. U.” (Seal of the 
National W. C. T. U. on the wall. Miss Willard at 
forty years (1879) on the platform, holding the 
gavel, with secretaries and other officers grouped 
near.) 

Miss Willard—I always liken the W. C. T. U. to Joan 
of Arc, whom Ged raised up for France, and who (in 
spite of their muscle and their military prowess) beat 
the English and crowned her king! But evermore she 
heard and heeded heavenly voices. And God _ grant 
that we may hear and heed them evermore. To the 
martyrdom of public rebuke and criticism, they will 
surely lead us, a sacrifice not easy for gentle hands to 
bear, and following where these heavenly voices lead, 
we shall steadily pass onward from the depths of this 
world’s pain to the heights of eternity’s peace; and, best 
of all, we shall help to lift humanity, so weak and so 
bewildered, nearer to the law, the life, the freedom of 


God, in Christ, our Lord, 
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SCENE VII—The Frances Willard Memorial 

(impersonated by a girl). 

Recitation—When, by act of the United States Con- 
gress in 1864,each state was asked ‘‘to send, to be placed 
in Statuary Hall of the National Capitol at Washington, 
statues in marble or bronze, of two of her most illus- 
trious citizens, for permanent preservation,” no stipula- 
tion was made as to sex. 

When the announcement was made (in 1899, soon 
after the passing away of Frances E. Willard, LL. D.,) 
that the State of Illinois had elected to place her statue 
as their representative in the position of highest honor 
in the nation, a wave of approval swept from ocean to 
ocean and beyond the seas. 

When the statue was unveiled in 1904, there was a 
great demonstration at the National Capitol. Speeches 
were made by eminent people. Children in procession 
brought flowers and laid them at the base of the monu- 
ment. 

(Children come forward in a long line, and each one 
places a flower or a sprig of green at the base of the 
monument. ) 

Recitation (the inscription on the base of the monu- 
ment)—“Ah! it is women who have given the costliest 
hostages to fortune. Out into the battle of life they 
have sent their best beloved with fearful odds against 


Statue 


them. Oh, by the dangers they have dared; by the 
hours of patient watching over beds where helpless 
children lay; by the incense of 10,000 prayers wafted 


from their gentle lips to heaven, I charge you give 
them power to protect along life’s treacherous high- 
way those whom they have so loved.”—Frances E. Wil- 


lard. 
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THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE CONSOLI- 

DATED SCHOOL IN NORTH DAKOTA 

BY N. C. MCDONALD 

There are now 333 consolidated schools in the 
state. Of this number 123 are open country con- 
solidated schools and 210 are town consolidated. 
All counties are represented but one. Of the 
total number of consolidated schools fifty-three 
are classified as state high schools and eighty as 
state elementary schools. There is an increase in 
the general list of over 200 during the past five 
years, and there is an increase of ninety-one in the 
classified list during the past three years. In the 
matter of classification the consolidated school 
makes a much better showing than does either the 
graded or the one-room rural school. Were it 
not for the fact that these schools must be in 
operation one year before they can be classified 
and also for the fact that so much money had been 
spent in several cases unnecessarily on costly build- 
ings and expensive equipment instead of being 
used in securing well-trained teachers, this list 
would have been very much larger. These 333 
schools enroll over 21,000 farm children as against 
less than 6,000 in the 114 schools five years ago. Of 
this number over 2,000 are doing high school work, 
not more than 200 of whom would have been do- 
ing so had not the consolidated school brought the 
high school to them. Who can measure the in- 
dustrial efficiency and the civic righteousness that 
will come to the state by reason of having these 
young lives enriched and ennobled in a way not 
possible in the one-room rural school? The con- 
solidated school costs more than does the one- 
room rural school that it supplants, but it is 
worth more in every way. It is the only school 
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that brings to farm children educational facilities 
that are as free and equal as are those furnished 
to city children—North Dakota Educational 
School Bulletin. 
9-0-0 0 
THE POOR LITTLE SCHOOL 


BY MINNIE E. HAYS 


Oh, poor little school—Oh, dear little school, 
Hide away where none shall see—your misery. 
Hide your bitter pain . . . Hush your tragic cries 
Midst matted summer vines and rich-leaved , summer 
boughs. . 
Poor school, when driving blasts and winter’s snow lies 
Deep and white, a sympathetic breath shall waft 
enough of purity through scented pines, 
To cover yet again the sadness of your mournful lines, 


But, poor little school, you’re happy 
When the children come your way 

And, poor little school, you’re joyous 
When the teacher saves the day 

By showing poor little citizens 
The joys that wealth cannot find, 

By heaping hearts with the great, great lack 
That's discovered in human kind. 

And when the flag waves o’er you, 
Poer little, dear little school, 

And the children sing the nation’s songs 
Hold this as a sacred rule, 

Not to creak nor sigh. 


Do ‘the mountains high 
Whose heads are close to God 
Hear the promise of your little songs 
And sob? 
Do spires, that in the evening light look hold, 
As they touch and kiss the clouds all tinged with gold, 
Know that the Master said, “Behold. . .” ? 


Little school, 
There are many questions, and a few replies. 
So many things are hard to understand! 
A word once raised the standard of the long despised! 
A child once made a lowly manger grand! 
-0-0-0-@-2-o-e- 
PERCENTAGE 


Continued from page 320. 





in which they are asked to insert numbers for the dots 
so that the multiplication may be correct. It is quite 
too much to ask that a pupil should at the same time 
learn the literal equation, its use and the solution of a 
class of problems by its application. For that reason 
the above schematic exhibition of multiplication with 
one number left out is suggested. The other method 
of solving the inverse problem is the more usual unitary 
analysis. By this treatment the preceding problem 
would become :- 

15 per cent. of a man’s salary =$325 


1 per cent. of a man’s salary = 1-15 of $825, or $21 2-3 
therefore, 
100 p. c. of a man’s salary = 21 2-3X100 = $2,166 2-8 


These forms are for use only at first. Before the pu- 
pils pass on to other work they should be able to solve 
easily the indirect problems without the use of pencil 
and paper where the numbers used are not large, espe 
cially to find what per cent. one number is of another. 

LIABLE ERRORS OF STATEMENT. 

There is one loose form of the solution of problems 


and of the use of the symbol % which will be considered 


briefly as their use is liable to result in erroneous ideas 
above solu- 


and slovenly methods of solutions. The 
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tion by unitary analysis is often corrupted into the fol- 
lowing :— 
Let 100% = the total salary. 
15% = $325 
1% = $21 2-3 

100% = $2,166.66 
Not only is this statement longer than the former but 
it is incorrect and misleading to the pupils. % is used 
as a symbol for the man’s salary, a meaning which it is 
never intended to give to it. Per cent., or its symbol %, 
is always used in the sense of a fractional part of some 
number or quantity, and never as a separate intrinsic 
thing existing by itself. Hence % cannot be used in 
the above manner unless used as the symbol to mean 
1-100 of a man’s salary, etc. This would require that 
the symbol % be given a second meaning in addition to 
the universal one, in which it has been used in the 
above problem, and this double meaning will lead to con- 
fusion. 

The above loose method of handling percentage prob- 
lems often leads to bewilderment in attempting the 
solution of such as the following :— 

9 A man owing $1,400 decreases his indebtedness 
20 per cent. each year. How much will he owe at the 
end of three years? 

The solution can, of course, be accomplished by taking 
80% of $1,400 to get the indebtedness at the end of the 
first year, 80% of this to get the indebtedness at the end 
of the second year, and 80% of the latter for the in- 
debtedness of the third year. It is simpler and better 
arithmetic to find first what per cent. of the $1,400 the 
man will be owing at the end of the third year. The 
use of per cent. as an intrinsic something will lead to 
such statements from the pupils as 

“100% —3X20%=40%, or what remained unpaid.” 

In reality 51 1-5% will remain unpaid. Problems such 
as numbers (6) and (9) in which one per cent. is found 
of another, need to be taken up slowly and with great 
care in order that they be understood from the very be- 
ginning or a great deal of confusion is liable to arise 
which may never be eradicated. It is also well to dis- 
courage the writing of such statements as 100%—60% 
= 40%. First of all they are wholly unnecessary as the 
subtraction can be performed mentally, and _ secondly 
they lead to this mentioned erroneous use of the sym- 
bol % as an isolated intrinsic quantity. 


QUESTIONS. 


The following few questions are suggested for con- 
sideration by any teacher interested in the presentation 
of the subject of percentage :— 

1, What restrictions must be placed upon the nu- 
merator and the denominator of a fraction so that it 
can be reduced to one with a denominator of 100, hence 
can be used to illustrate what is meant by per cent.? 
Suggest a list of at least ten. 

2. Select from your arithmetic a list of problems on 
fractions and decimals suitable for translation into the 
language of percentage. Make this translation for at 
least six problems and solve, using the notation of per- 
centage. 

3. Compare the problems under common fractions, 
decimals and percentage and explain fully that there is no 
essential difference in arithmetical principles involved, 
only a difference of language. 

4. State at least six direct and six indirect problems. 

5. Give solutions of the same. Solve the indirect 
ones by the two methods suggested. 

6. Compare the values of these two methods for 
brevity and clearness. 

7. Point out the errors in the second form of the 
unitary analysis found above. What is the big danger in 
using this form with a class? 


BIBLE STUDY FOR CREDIT 


Indiana high schools are giving credit for 
out-of-school study of the Bible. 

The plan was arranged by a joint committee of 
the Indiana State Teachers’ Association and the 
high school section of the Indiana State Teach- 
ers’ Association and has been approved by the 
State Board of Education. 

The essentials of the plan are as follows :— 

One semester credit may be given toward 
graduation. 

To receive credit the pupil must pass a written 
examination. 

Representatives from the cities adopting the 
plan constitute a board of control. The board 
of control appoints a committee of five to con- 
duct the examinations. 

Manuscripts are sent to this committee by 
numbers, not by names. 

The examinations shall consist of (1) questions 
of fact based on a syllabus, and (2) questions of 
literary and historical values. Questions of 
theological interpretation shall be _ strictly 
avoided. 

Applicants for examination must pay a fee of 
twenty-five cents toward expenses. 

The syllabus has four parts, two on the Old 
Testament, and two on the New Testament. 
Two parts must be taken for the credit, any two. 

As to state requirements pupils may study in 
any way, in classes, in clubs, or individually. As 
to local requirements each school may determine 
what pupils are eligible to take the examination. 

Permission to add this to the course must be 
obtained from the State Department of Educa- 
tion by application of boards of school trustees. 
This is the same rule as applies to other addi- 
tional studies. 

The Syllabus may be had from the Shortridge 
Daily Echo Press, Indianapolis, Ind., for ten 
cents. It is the North Dakota syllabus. 

The way to begin is “to begin.” The board 
action may be in the form of the following reso- 
lution: “Resolved, that on consent of the State 
Department of Education credit for outside 
Bible study be given in the high school in ac- 
cordance with the plan approved by the State 
Board of Education.” Inform the State Depart- 
ment of this action. 

This plan is now in successful operation in 
various places, including township, town and city 
high schools. Over thirty schools and over three 
hundred pupils have written on the first exami- 
nations already held in March and May of this 
year. Sunday schools, Y. M. C. A.’s, and other 
organizations are conducting classes. 

Groups of Catholics, Protestants and Hebrews 
are now at work. A Hebrew pupil can take 
only the Old Testament parts, if desired, and 
still receive the maximum credit. Whatever the 
viewpoint of faith the instruction or the pupils 
may have the school credit is controlled by the 
school and is based only upon the biographical, 
historical, geographical, and literary aspects of 
the study. It is assumed that a knowledge of 
the Hebrew story is as worthy of credit as a 
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knowledge of the Greek or Roman history and 
mythology, and the plan is proposed as a prac- 
tical scheme for giving this credit, wholly con- 
sistent with American institutions. 

The examination dates are the second Satur- 
day of October, January, March and May. 
Questions are sent out sealed to schools that 
request them and that are authorized to give the 
credit. Returns are made to the principal on 
each part of each manuscript. The committee 
consists of Superintendent E. L. Rickert, Con- 
nersville, chairman; Superintendent O. M. Pit- 
tenger, Frankfort; Principal E. P. Wiles, Evans- 
ville; Miss Edith D. Gwinn, Goshen; Superin- 
tendent J. W. Holton, Shelbyville. 
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ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY 


The American Astronomical Society (formed 
in 1899) held its 1916 convention at the Sproul 
Observatory, Swarthmore College, Pa., recently, 
a hundred eminent star students being in attend- 
ance and scores of interesting addresses being made 
on astronomical science. 

Great progress was recorded. In the work of 
measuring the distance of certain stars from the 
earth (in which nine observatories have been en- 
gaged for the past three years), the parallax of 
100 additional stars has been ascertained, among 
the prominent speakers on this subject being Di- 
rector Philip Fox, Dearborn Observatory, North- 
western University, Ill., and Professor John A. 
Miller, Sproul Observatory. ; 

Miss Annie Jump Cannon, treasurer of the society, 
curator of astronomical photographs at Harvard 
College, who has just completed the new “Draper 
Catalog,” of more than 200,000 stars, according 
to spectra (which has taker four years and fills 
eight volumes of Harvard annals) told of star 
substances unknown to science, and of peculiar 
spectr:. found in her investigations. 

The fastest star was described by Dr. E. E. 
Bernard, Lick Observatory, who found it in the 
constellation “Opinchus,” and estimated its speed 
at about ninety miles a second—a rate which would 
permit its circumnavigation of space (with the 
earth as a centre) in 122,000 years. 

The first proof that the so-called “spiral 
nebulae” really do move spirally was given by 
Dr. Van Maanen and Professors W. W. Campbell 
and J. H. Moore of Lick Observatory. Dr. A. 
Van Maanen (of Utrecht, Holland) has been con- 
ducting observations at Mount Wilson Observa- 
tory, near Pasadena, California, having the largest 
and most powerful instruments in the world. He 
has finally succeeded in getting photographs of 
“Canes Venatice,” or “Hunting Dogs,” and 
other nebulae which show infinitesimal motior 
spirally. These with the photographs from Lick 
Observatory support the old theory that the earth 
and all our own solar system was evolved in this 
way. 

“Despite the high velocity of light it takes ten 
years for a ray of light to reach the world from 
the star in Cassiopeia,” said one speaker. While 
Professor E. W. Brown of Yale presented the 
new lunar tables which are invaluable to astron- 
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omers in pointing their telescopes. Among other 
speakers were Professor Frank Schlesinger, direc- 
tor, Allegheny Observatory, Pittsburgh; Professor 
Eric Doolittle, University of Pennsylvania; 
Professor L. A. Bauer, Carnegie Institute; 
Sarah F. Whiting, Wellesley, Mass. (on 
the diaries of Tulse Hill Observatory), and Dr. 
Frederick Slocum, on the new Van Vleck Observa- 
tory (Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn.), 
which has a circular elevator floor thirty-three feet 
in diameter (with a rise and fall of ten feet) and 
2 twenty-six-foot telescope with  eighteen-inch 
aperture. ' 

That it was most fortunate for astronomical 
advance that the photographic standard of bright- 
ness of stars had been decided upon by astron- 
omers of all nations before the war, was the state- 
ment of Professor E. C. Pickering (director of 
Harvard College Observatory for the past forty 
years) who was reelected president of the society 
for the tenth year of service. He praised the co- 
operation existing between the great universities 
and observatories, each of which is doing the kind 
of astronomical work for which it is best equipped, 
for the benefit of all. 

A committee was appointed to study (at some 
point in Colorado) the solar eclipse of June 8, 1918, 
which will be visible from Astoria, Washington, 
to Palm Beach, Florida, lasting about two minutes 
in the Western states and less than a minute in the 
East. 
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CONCLUSIONS REGARDING SPELLING 


BY SUPERINTENDENT W. ESPEY ALBIG 
Bellevue, Pa. 

[Some Conclusions from a Study by the Principals of 
Allegheny County, Pa.] 

An audible study of the spelling lesson, having 
the words spelled by syllables, is a prime factor in 
teaching to spell correctly. 

In most cases of incorrect spelling in the words 
examined, the points of error were limited to one 
or two places in the word. 

Pointing out the difficulties in each word at the 
time the lesson is studied audibly will materially 
improve the spelling. 

Phonetic analogies cause much incorrect spell- 
ing. 

Obscure or elided vowels are the greatest of- 
fenders following phonetic analogies. 

The doubling of consonants contributes a seri- 
ous difficulty. 

One of the greatest causes of error and one 
which could, it would seem, be most readily eradi- 
cated, comes from the common mispronunciation 
of words both by teacher and pupil. 

Errors in spelling tend to persist. From this it 
necessarily fallows that the one time to teach 
spelling most easily is at the time the child first at- 
tempts to write the word. 

[An important conclusion derived by Superintendent 
Albig is that the time given to the written spelling les- 
son can be cut down to at least twelve minutes per day 
without any adverse results or bad effects upon the effi- 
ciency of the teaching, showing that spelling is obtained 
by quick, clear, graphic presentations rather than by 
a slow process of assimilation.] 
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LETTER-WRITING 


Editor Journal of Education: Would it be in- 
teresting to your readers to know of a plan 
tried in this school to develop an _ interest in 
letter writing? This work as sometimes carried 
on in the grades is perfunctory and of doubtful 
yalue. To overcome this the principal suggested that 
the pupils select some city or town, anywhere in the 
United States, and write a friendly letter to some boy or 
girl of corresponding grade in that place. The pupils 
were told that only such letters as showed correct 
form and were well written, properly punctuated and 
words correctly spelled would be chosen. 

After class discussion as to what, in their city, would 
be of interest to children in other states, the letter 
writing began. 

The results were very gratifying. In one sixth grade 
oi thirty-eight pupils every letter was judged worthy of 
being sent. This does not mean that all were perfect. 

On the day appointed for mailing these letters, each 
pupil brought a stamp and two envelopes, one slightly 
smaller than the other. Pupils who could not obtain 
these were supplied by the school. In the smaller enve- 
lope, the letter, correctly folded, was placed and the 
outside marked, “Please hand to some boy (or girl) in 
grade six.” This was not sealed, but was placed in 
the larger envelope, which was sealed and addressed: 
“Superintendent of Schools” of the city or town 
chosen. A boy was selected to be mail carrier and the 
letters mailed. 

How anxiously they awaited a reply from the “un- 
known friend,” as many wrote in the salutation. 
When the first reply came to a boy whose letter was by 
no means the best in the room, how joy beamed in his 
eyes and how eagerly the others listened to the reading. 

Every day brought other replies from St. Paul, El 
Paso, Los Angeles and even far distant Juneau, Alaska. 
One school in El Paso sent a package of letters, the 
result of a class exercise in letter writing, in reply to 
the one received. 

All the rooms share in the pleasure of hearing these 
read and all the pupils hail with deught the announce- 
ment that another letter has come. Has this been worth 
while? It seems to me that it most certainly has, in 
many ways. 

Letter writing of this sort is not the meaningless task, 
the mere fulfillment of an assigned but disagreeable 
duty. ihe pupils like to write because they have some- 
thing to tell, and they have something to say because 
they are writing to some real person. To be sure this 
person is unknown, but this fact gives a little adven- 
turous tinge which appeals to those of more mature 
mind as well as to the child. They write about things 
of interest to them and for this reason are better able 
tc express what they wish to say. They ask questions 
about the industries, the interesting natural features of 
places, and matters of national interest, thus correlating 
geography, history and language, and the facts of geog- 
raphy and history thus learned are much more apt to 
remain. 

One letter from Seattle described the method of 
catching and canning salmon. Another from El Paso 
gave an interesting word picture of Villa, whom the 
boy had seen, counting out gold pieces to his soldiers; 
another told of a flood on a small river in Mississippi. 

The best textbook could not arouse the interest nor 
hold the attention as did these letters, and once the in- 
terest of pupils is aroused it is not difficult to secure 
their best work in anything. 

A. I. Studley, 
Principal Sanford Street School. 
Attleboro, Mass. 


BOOK TABLE 


THE ESSENTIALS OF TEACHING. A book for ama- 
teurs. By T. J. Burnett. New York: Lon 
Green & Company. Cloth. 250 pp. Price, $1.20 net.. 
_ This is an exceedingly interesting book, one that the- 

title in no wise suggests, one that would never be sus- 

Ss either as to the reason for it or as the method 

of it. 

The book is born out of the conditions which the 
European war is to present when closed. It is writtems 
by a Scotchman. The whole thought of the book is to 
give young people with adequate education skill to teach. 
fairly well. 

_ One of the most pressing problems in the Brit- 

ish Empire is to devise a means of providing a suffi- 

cient supply of competent teachers of technical and 
commercial subjects. If Germany has taught any 
lesson it is surely that of the value of preparedness 
and organization. For more than fifty years Ger- 
many has been assiduous in organizing technical in- 
struction and, as the result of years of practice and 
experiment, had, at the outbreak of the war, an ex- 
pert body of trade teachers unrivaled throughout the 
world. No matter how ruinously crippled, politically 
and economically, she may be as a consequence of 
her ambition, it may be regarded as certain that her 
educational machine will remain hardly at all im- 
paired. And this instrument she will surely employ, 
with all the energy of desperation, to retrieve her in- 
dustrial and commercial prestige. There are many 
far-seeing people who believe that the commercial 
competition which will ensue when the war is over, 
will be as keen and ruthless as any fighting in the 
military campaign. If in the future contest for com- 
mercial and industrial supremacy Great Britain is to 
hold her own, she must be prepared to meet her 
rivals on level terms, equipped with weapons of equal 
efficiency. One of the most important of these 
weapons must be an adequate supply of trained trade 
teachers. Something must be done to help the un- 
trained teacher to perform his work with a new in- 
terest, with higher motives, and with _more efficiency. 


THE MUSIC SUPERVISOR, HIS TRAINING, IN- 
FLUENCE AND OPPORTUNITY. By Thomas 


Tapper, Litt. D. 

Cloth. 208 pp. 

Dr. Thomas Tapper is a prominent national leader 
in public school music as an author, lecturer and 
teacher and no one is better equipped to discuss with 
music supervisors all phases of music teaching and 
supervising from the standpoint of the school and the 
community, scientifically, psychologically and peda- 
gogically. Dr. Tapper has withal an artistic taste for 
book making, and an attractive literary style. This 
book of Dr. Tapper’s is a pioneer in its field and no 
supervisor of music or student of music with any 
thought of becoming a supervisor can afford to 
neglect the study of “The Music Supervisor.” 

There are nineteen chapters dealing with the super- 
visor as a member of a faculty, as a team worker, as 
an educator and as a musician. It also discusses com- 
munity music, music in the home, the private teacher 
of music, musical instruments, social value of music, 
music appreciation and the present problems with 
which the music teacher and supervisor has to deal. 


Boston: Oliver Ditson Company. 


SELF-RELIANCE. A practical and informal discus- 
sion of methods of teaching self-reliance. By Doro- 
thy Canfield Fisher. Childhood and Youth Series. 
Edited by M. V. O’Shea. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Company. Cloth. 243 pp. 

The author skilfully and effectively combines in her 
plan methods of teaching initiative and responsibility 
as well as self-reliance to modern children. Schools 
must not be apart from the current of life, they must 
not run along on a program a thousand years old, 
a hundred years old, fifty years old or even twenty 
years old. The schools of America must be schools 
of Americans, by Americans, for Americans, not yes- 
terday, but of today for tomorrow. Teachers, above 
all other people except parents, must read what pro- 
gressive people think and must think carefully as to how 
much of progressive thought, method and device can 
wisely be adopted and adapted by himself where he is 
and as he is today. 

Dorothy Canfield Fisher has given teachers and 
parents a very wide-awake, progressive book that is 
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distinctly American in its setting, distinctly twentieth 
century in its spirit. 


PILGRIMS OF TODAY. By Mary H. Wade. For 
boys and girls, ten to fifteen. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Company. Price, $1.00 net. 

This is one of the best books of the season or of any 
other season. In this hour of American life it is of 
the utmost importance that something should check 
the tendency to arouse prejudices against nationali- 
ties and races. No book has a greater claim upon 
patriotic Americans than has this. Mrs. Ware presents 
the stories of several immigrants who came to Amer- 
ica to escape various unpleasant things in their homes 
in Europe, and who by their strength of will or spe- 
cial talents became leaders of men in their adopted 
country. Among them are John Muir, the great na- 
turalist; Jacob Riis, who did such wonderful things 
for the poor of New York; Edward Steiner, who is 
today a professor in an American college and a well- 
known lecturer. Mary Antin is another lecturer, and 
she has also written a book which tells Americans 
just how hard the life of an emigrant family is. 
Joseph Pulitzer, who became one of the greatest news- 
paper men in the United States; Carl Schurz, member 
of President Hayes’ cabinet, and another German, 
Nathan Strauss, who became enormously wealthy and 
who spent thousands upon thousands of dollars to 
help the poor, are included. All these immigrants had 
practically nothing to start with; they landed with- 
out friends or money in a strange land whose lan- 
guage even was not known to them. Mrs. Wade tells 
of their struggles and hardships, and also of their 
happier times. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE FROM WIDSITH TO THE 
DEATH OF CHAUCER. By Allen R. Benham, Ph. 
D., professor of English, University of Washington. 
New Haven, Ct.. New York City: Yale University 
Press. Cloth. 630 pp. (6 by 9 inches.) Price, $2.50 net. 
No notice can adequately present the significant 

features of such,a source book as this. More than 

600 large, closely printed pages filled with material 

winnowed wisely and presented skilfully, defy any one to 

characterize fully. 

Suffice it to say that this book reveals the world 
in which Englishmen lived prior to 1400. The 750 
years before the death of Chaucer are divided by the 
Norman Conquest and each period is elaborately 
treated from a political background, social and in- 
dustrial background, cultural background, literary 
characteristics and representative authors. The ma- 
terial consists mostly of quotations from contem- 
poraries. In this way the reader gets a taste of every 
important writer in all those years. 


CORONATA. A. Book of Poems in Rhyme and 
Rhythm. Edited by Richard Wilson. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. Cloth. Illustrated in color. 256 pp. 
Price, 60 cents. 

This charming little book contains a collection of 
shorter poems intended for young people who usually 
prefer the poem of incident, but who are capable of 
being led to an appreciation of poetry in all its 
forms. There are over 150 selections, including au- 
thors from Shakespeare to Austin Dobson and Owen 
Seaman, arranged in chronological order. America 
is not neglected, being represented by Bryant, Long- 
fellow, Bret Harte, Holmes, Whitman, Lincoln, 
Thoreau and Julia Ward Howe. The selections run 
the gamut of poetic feeling, from the lyric beauty of 
the cavalier poets to the soul-stirring martial lines of 
Uenry Newbolt, not omitting the humorous. Sea- 
poems, land-poems, nature-peems, man-poems, are all 
to be found in the compact little volume and all are 
good. The book itself is a masterpiece of printing, 
with its large heavy type, good paper, and beautiful 
illustrations. It is an excellent book to put into the 
hands of growing children, and a poetic treat well 
worth the while for grown-ups. 
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ANCIENT HISTORY. By Philip Van Ness 
Second Revised Edition.» 15 pe oh Pisce tan 
oa Ginn and Company. Cloth. 592 pp. Price, 
The Myers Histories are among the classic 

books of the times. The text is remarkably complete 

and yet there is no padding and no uninteresting de- 
tail. Every paragraph is written with as great care 

as though it were an essay. It is not often that a 

textbook has six hundred pages of 450 words without 

a sentence wasted. Not often does a school history 

have 210 beautiful illustrations, many of them artis- 

tically colored. 


text- 


—— 


JOHN STEVENS’ COURTSHIP. A story of the Echo 
Canyon War. By Susan Young Gates. Salt Lake 
City: The Deseret News. Cloth. 377 pp. 

The Utahans have suffered much misrepresentation 
from fiction written by their critics and have had no 
advantage from true-to-life stories of their most 
romantic conquest of the Deseret land. The Echo 
Canyon War its probably as fascinating a chapter as 
there has been in their romantic career of seventy 
years. It is interesting to have a story of that war 
written by a daughter of Brigham Young, the mother 
of brilliant daughters, one of whom is famous as a 
singer and another as the wife of the President of 
the State University, a woman who better than any 
other probably connects the most romantic past with 
the most brilliant future in the very active present, 


MOTHER GOOSE CHILDREN. By Etta Austin 
Blaisdell and Mary Frances Blaisdell, authors of 
“Boy Blue and His Friends,” etc. Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company. Forty-one illustrations in 

_color by Clara E. Atwood. Price, 50 cents net. 

Nothing more charming has appeared this season 
for children under ten than “Mother Goose Children.” 
It is most fascinating in colored illustrations, and the 
rhymes are in large type, every line complete in itself 
as the latest students of children suggest. Any child 
who can read a primer can enjoy this by himself. 

THE RHYME AND STORY PRIMER. By the same 
authors and publishers. Price, 25 cents net. 

Not only have we never seen a more beautifully illus- 
trated primer, but we do not see how a more beautifully 
illustrated primer could be made. There are forty half- 
page pictures in color, always illustrating the rhymes, 
which are sure to be as fascinating to children as the illus- 
trations. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


‘ Brief History of the United States.” Ry M. P. Andrews. Price, 
$1.00.—*Clothing for Women.” By L. I. Baldt Price, $2.00 —“Open 
That Door."'—tiy R. S. Ingersoll. Price, $1.00. Philadelphia: J. B. 
yee Company. 

“Masterpieces in Art.'’ By W. C. Casey. Chicago: A. Flanagan 
Company. 

“The Music Supervisor.’’ By Thomas Tapper. Boston: Oliver 
Ditson Company. 

“The Meaning of War and the Basis of Permanent Peace.” By J. 
W.Johnson. Price, 25c. New York: Lewis R. Rantner Press : 

“The Second Folk Dance Book.” By C. Ward Crampton. New 
York; A. %. Barnes & Co. 

“American Debate.’’ (2 vcls.) By M. M. Miller. New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 

“Electrical Construction’ By W. B. Weber. Price, $1.25. Peoria, 
Ill.; Manual Arts t ress. 

“the Year Out of Doors.”” By D. L Sharp. Price, 35c.-*'The 
Boyhood of a Naturalist." By J. Muir. Price, 25c. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 

*‘Erglish Literature from Widsith to the Death of Chaucer."’ By A. 
R. Benham. Price, $2.50. New Haven: Yale University Press. 

“Agricultural Woodworking.”” By L. M Koehl. Milwaukee: The 
Bruce Publishing Company 

**Bible in Schools Foes of Many Lands.’’ By W. F. Crafts. Illus- 
trated Bible Selections Commission, 206 Pennsylvania Avenue. 8S. E., 
Washington, D.C. y 
_“Grammiire de la Conversation.”” By Knowles and Favard. Price, 
$1.15. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 

‘‘Minimum Essentials —Geography."’ By Thomas E. Thompson.— 
‘Ancient History.’’ By Myers. Price, $1.50. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“Tales from the Old World.’”’ By 3. M. Collmann. Price, $'.50. 
Cincinnati: Stewart & Kidd Company. 

‘The Rhyme and Story Primer.*”’ By E. A. Blaisdell and M. F. 
Blaisdell. Price. 32c.—‘‘ The Law of the Public School system of the 
United States.’ By H. ©. Voorhies.—'‘ Mother Goose Children.” 
By E. A Blaisdell and M. F. Blaisdell. Price, 50c.—‘*Boy’s Book of 
Mecha ‘ical Models." By W B_ Stout Price, $' 5°. —** Fairy 
Operettas."" By L_ E. Richards. -‘‘Workmanship in Woods” By J. 
. Kelley. Price, $1.00 —‘Chandra in India.’ By E 
Price, 45c. Boston: Little, Brown & Co 





‘Dances, Dril's and Story Plays.’’ Py Nina B. Lamkin Price, 75¢. 


Chicag>: T. 8S. Dennison Company 


“The Lutheran Church in the Country.’”’ By G. H. Gerberding- 


Philadelphia: General Council Publication Board 


“Introduction to American History... By Woodburn and Moran. 


Price, 72c. New York : Longmans, Green & Co 
“Daniel Defoe How to Know Him.’ By W.P. Trent. Price, $1-%- 
Indianapolis : Bobbs-Merrill Company. 








B. MacDonald. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or school events in any part of 
the country. Items of more than local 
interest relating to any phase of school 
work or school administration. are 
acceptable as news. Contributions 
must be signed to secure insertion, 





Meetings to be Held 


OCTOBER. 
10-13: Vermont State Boys’ and 
Girls’ Agricultural and Industrial 
Exposition, Burlington. 


11-13: Upper Peninsula Educational 
Association, Menominee, Mich. 
Professor J. E. Lautner, secretary. 


12-14: Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Burlington. Elwm L. 
Ingalls, Burlington, president; 
Miss Etta Franklin, Rutland, sec- 
retary. 


13-14: Lake Superior Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Superior, | Wisconsin. 
Professor Royce, Superior, presi- 
dent. 


13-14: Northeastern Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association, Appleton, 
Wis. 

17-19: Council of City and Village 
School Superintendents of State 
of New York, Poughkeepsie. 
Superintendent Rovillus R. Rogers, 
Jamestown, president. 


19-20: Convocation of the University 
of the State of New York, State 
Educational Building, Albany, 


19-21: American Association for 
Study and Prevention of Infant 
Mortality, Milwaukee, Wis. Sev- 
enth annual meeting. Dr. Philip 
Van Ingen, 125 East 71st, New 
York City, secretary. 

25-28: State Teachers’ Association, 
Indianapolis, Ind. Miss Anna Will- 
son, president, Crawfordsville; 
Mrs. Julia Fried Walker, secre- 
tary, Indianapolis. 


25-28: Washington Educational 
Association, Spokane. Superin- 
tendent William F. Geiger, 
Tacoma, president; Principal O. 
C. Whitney, Tacoma, secretary. 


24-26: West Central District Asso- 
ciation of County Superintendents, 
Mt. Airy, North Carolina. 

26-27: Maine Teachers’ Association, 
Portland. Glenn W. Starkey, sec- 
retary, Augusta. 


26-27: Rhode Island Institute of In- 
struction, Providence. 

27: Connecticut State Teachers’ 
Association. Simultaneously in 
Hartford, New Haven, Norwalk 
and Norwich. Thomas H. Patter- 
son, Bristol, president; Samuel P. 
Willard, Colchester, secretary. 

October 30 to November 1: Colorado 
State Association at Grand Junc- 
tion. November 1, 2, 3: At Pueblo. 
November 2, 3, 4: Denver. H. V. 
Kepner, Denver, president. 


NOVEMBER. 

1-4: Minnesota Educational Asso- 
ciation, St. Paul. E. D. Pennell, 
East High School, Minneapolis, 
secretary. 


2-4: Michigan State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Grand Rapids. John P. 
Everett, secretary. 


2-4: Iowa State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Des Moines. Superintendent 
O. E, Smith, Indianola, Iowa, sec- 
retary. 


3: Franklin County Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Greenfield. Robert 
Martin, Ashfield, president. 


3: Essex County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Tremont Temple, . Bos- 
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ton. H. R. Williams, president. 
3-5: Rural Life Conference, Kirks- ar 
ville, Mo. 


8-10: Nebraska State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Omaha. 


9-11: Kansas State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Topeka. L. W. Mayberry, 
president, 


15-17: North Dakota Educational 
Association, Fargo. W. E. Par- 
sons, secretary, Bismarck. 


12-13: Tri-County Association, Graf- 
ton, N. D. 


16-18: Missouri State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. St. Louis. E. M. Carter, 
Columbia, Mo., secretary. 

27-29: New York State Teachers’ 
Association, Buffalo. Dr. A. C. 
Thompson, principal Brockport 
State Normal School, Brockport, 
N. Y., president. 

27-29: South Dakota Educational 
Association, Watertown. A. 
Seymour, Aberdeen, secretary. 

27-29: Montana State Teachers’ 
Association, Missoula. Superin- 
tendent John Dietrich, Helena, 
president; H. W. Swain, Helena, 
secretary. 


28-December 1: Virginia Educa- 
tional Conference, Richmond. J. 
H. Montgomery, secretary, Rich- 
mond. 


29 to December 1: North Caro- 
lina State Teachers’ Assembly, 
Raleigh. 

29-December 2: State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Cheyenne. Dr. J. E. 
Butterworth, president. 


30-December 2: Texas State Teach- 
ers Association, Fort Worth. Nat 
3enton, Corpus Christi, Texas, 
president; H. B. Cowles, Corpus 
Christi, secretary. 


30-December 2: National Council 
of Teachers of English, Hotel 
Astor, New -York City. James 
Fleming Hosic, Chicago Normal 
College, Chicago, secretary. 

DECEMBER. 

1-2: Oklahoma State Educational 
Association. C. W. Briles, presi- 
dent, Stillwater; B. C. Klepper, 
secretary, Shawnee. 


27-29: Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Association, Harrisburg. E. 
M. Rapp, Reading, president; J. P. 
McCaskey, Lancaster, secretary. 
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Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Springfield. 

28-30: Associated Academic Princi- 
pals, Syracuse, N. Y. W. H. Mce- 
Clelland, principal high school, 
Perry, N. Y., president. 

FEBRUARY, 1917. 

Association of district superinten- 
dents, Rochester, N. Y. Fred W. 
Hill, Spencerport, N. Y., presi- 
dent. 


which is derived 
from grapes, has 
no substitute for 
making a_ baking 
powder of the 
highest quality. 


That is the reason 
it is used in Royal 
Baking Powder, 
which adds to food 
the same healthful 


properties that ex- 


ist in ripe grapes 
from which Cream 
of Tartar is de- 
rived. 
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THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY | 


SPRINGFIELD, 





Need Protection 
From the Daily Wear—Soiling and Handling 


OLD FREE TEXT BOOKS 


Need Reinforcing, Strengthenirg and Extra Precautions 
Against Disease Germs. 


Holden Book Covers Are Essential! 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


New Free Text Books | 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE. Brown Univer- 
sity opened its 153d year with indica- 
tions of record-breaking attendance. 
The freshman class at the Women’s 
College exceeds all previous records, 

President W. H. P. Faunce ad- 
dressed the students on “The Ob- 
ject of the College and the Object 
of the Student.” “The object of the 
student,” he said, “should be to find 
out what he can do and then to do it 
with all his might. But how shall 
we discover what we can do? First 
I must know what other men have 
done—that means history, biography, 
literature. Then I must know how 
other men have done it—that means 
science, knowledge of the laws of 
mature and their application to 
human welfare. Then I must know 
why men have done it—that means 
the study of philosophy, art and re- 
ligion. As we thus study the 
achievements of other men, past and 
present, suddenly or gradually, as 
the case may be, there comes to us 
the consciousness of what we our- 
selves can do and must do in the 
world. Then the student, like the 
apprentice watching the artist, cries 
out:.‘I, too, am a painter. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
YORK. The sixty-second annual 
session of the York County Teach- 





Government Positions for 
Teachers 


All teachers should try the United 
States Government examinations 
soon to be held throughout the en- 
tire country. The positions to be 
filled pay from $1,200 to $1,800; have 
short hours and annual vacations, 
with full pay. 

Those interested should write im- 
mediately to Franklin Institute, 
Dept. P 221, Rochester, N. Y., for 
schedule shdwing all examination 
dates and places and large descrip- 
tive book, showing the positions ob- 
tainable and giving many sample ex- 
amination questions, which will be 
sent free of charge. 


ers’ Institute was held in the York 
High School auditorium September 
25-29, 1916. The enrollment for the 
county, including the Borough of 
Hanover and the City of York, 


was nearly 80). This is one of the 
largest institutes held in the state 
of Pennsylvania. The instructors 


were: Dr. E. L. Kemp, principal oi 
the East Stroudsburg State Normal 
School; Professor W. M. Dennison, 
State High School inspector; Dr. 
Arthur J. Holmes, Dean School of 
Education, State College; Dr. Byron 
W. King, principal King’s School of 
Oratory, Pittsburgh, and State Super- 
intendent Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer. 

The usual time for holding the in- 
stitute is Thanksgiving week, but 
the date was changed this year ow- 
ing to the quarantine placed on the 
schools by Dr. Dixon, state health 
commissioner. 


WILKES-BARRE. The school 
directors of White Haven were di- 
rected to come into court here Oc- 
tober 9 and show cause why they 
shall not be ousted from their posi- 
tions. Petitions for the removal of 
the entire board have been sub- 
mitted by citizens of the borough. A 
deadlock has existed on the board 
since July 3 over the election of a 
teacher. The School Code provides 
for the removal of directors who fail 
to do their duty, and this is the 
method prescribed 


BROOKVILLE. The famous old 
Beechwoods in Jefferson County is 
the location of a fine’ vocational 
school of which the people are justly 
proud, not only on account of the 
splendid appearance of the building, 
but because it is the only institution 
of its kind in the state located in a 
rural community. It was planned 
and constructed by the farmers of 
Beechwoods district, who are desir- 
ous for their children to have the 
best educational advantages obtain- 
able. Funds to pay two-thirds of 
the salaries of the teachers are ap- 
propriated by the state, while the 
balance is provided by the _town- 
ship. 

All of the expenditures incurred in 
the erection of the building have 
been met by Washington township, 
and since the opening of the school 
the expense of equipping and main- 
taining it has been paid by the town- 
ship. 


The aim of the Beechwoods Voca- 











tional School is to fit pupils for ef- 
heient service and profitable em- 
ployment in the industries of the 
country; it not only imparts the 
knowledge of how to do a thing, but 
it requires them fo do it. Thus pupils 
are armed intellectually and practi- 
cally when called to face life alone. 

Along with the regular academic 
course of study, four years of agri- 
culture is taught the boys, while the 
girls study household arts. All that 
pertains to the training of scientific 
farming is given to the boys, while 
the girls practice all the rudiments 
of conducting a household. Thus 
the Beechwoods Vocational School 
strives to make useful and practical 
men and women and good citizens of 
its pupils. 





SOUTHERN STATES. 


OKLAHOMA 
TULSA. Henry Kendall Col- 


lege opens its first year under the 
presidency of Dr. Charles Evans 
with an increased enrollment of more 
than three hundred per cent. over 
last year, which is probably the great- 
est increase in any educational in- 
stitution in the United States. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
WISCONSIN. 
. aa 
MADISON, A total of 119 grad- 
uate and undergraduate degrees 


were granted at the close of the 
1916 summer session of the Uni- 


versity of Wisconsin. With the 
S00 degrees granted in June, the 
total number of those who re- 


ceived degrees this summer is 969, 
Of these 119 summer degrees, 
seventy-nine were bachelor or 
other first degrees, thirty-seven 
were master or other second de- 
grees, and three doctor degrees. 
Of the 119, forty-five were women; 
fifteen women received master or 
other higher degrees, and one re- 
ceived a doctor’s degree 
2 The College of Letters and 
Science conferred fifty-five degrees 
as follows: Bachelor of art. thirty- 
nine; bachelor of arts in com- 
merce, three; bachelor of philoso- 
phy, seven; bachelor of science 
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from the chemistry course, two; 
bachelor of letters trom the Eng- 
lish course, one; graduate in 
pharmacy, one; bachelor of science 
from the medical course, two. 

The College of Engineering con- 
ferred eight degrees as follows : 
Bachelor of science, civil engineer- 
ing course, three; mechanical en- 
gineering, one; electrical engineer- 
ing, one; mining engineering, one; 
chemical engineering, two. 

The College of Agriculture con- 
ferred fourteen degrees as follows: 
Bachelor of science in agriculture, 
seven; bachelor of science in the 
home economics course, three; 
graduate in agriculture, four. 

The school of music conferred 
diplomas of graduate in music from 
the course for musical supervisors 
on two students. 


The graduate school awarded 
forty higher degrees as _ follows: 
Master of science, ten; master of 


arts, twenty-five; master of philo- 
sophy, one; master of public 
health, one; doctor of philosophy, 
three. 





SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 
REDDING. The high school has 


adopted a junior college course. An 
agricultural course has also been 
added to the regular course. The 
city is planning to build a new gram- 
mar school soon. ae 

RED BLUFF. The new high 
school will be ready for business by 
the middle of October, if not sooner. 
The city will call another bond elec- 
tion for grammar school improve- 
ement. Supervising Principal J. D. 
Sweeney attended the state super- 
intendents’ convention at Tahoe in 
August. 

CHICO. The ‘high school is 
crowded for room. The state nor- 
mal has a larger enrollment than 
ever. The city schools are filling up 
rapidly. The city board had to re- 
tain two teachers because they had 
not been given notice of dismissal 
prior to June 10, as provided by law. 


COLUSA. Colusa will erect a 
$65,000 elementary school in the 
near future. Plans have already 


been adopted. 

SACRAMENTO. Sacramento 
opens with enlarged attendance. 
The new junior college has about 
forty enrolled. 

The annual superintendents’ con- 
vention met in August at Lake Ta- 
hoe. State Superintendent Hyatt has 
a happy faculty of selecting some 
place which is worth visiting when 
he calls one of these conventions; 
so meetings are held at such spots as 
Catalina Island, Yosemite Valley, 
Mount Shasta, Mission Inn, and Ta- 
hoe. Nearly all the city superin- 
tendents were present. Notable 
absentees were Shiels of Los <An- 
geles, who had not yet arrived, Kal- 
kenny of Salinas, Hughes of Sacra- 
mento, and Linscott of Santa 
Cruz. The latter was quite ill, and 
he being one of the oldest city super- 
intendents in the state, was greatly 
missed. Former Superintendents 


McClymonds of Oakland and Moore 
of Alameda were interested visitors. 
Deputies Wood and Mrs. Hyatt, ot 
the state office, were present. 
missioners 


Com- 


Wood and McNaught 





were also there. Practically all the 
superintendents of counties were 
present at the roll call. 

School law was the sole topic of 
the three-days session. Many con- 
flicts exist in the present law, and 
these were pointed out. Each topic 
was introduced by some speaker and 
general discussion followed. Prom- 
inent on the main program were 
City Superintendents Camper of 
Chico, James of Berkeley, Barker of 
Oakland, Helms of Richmond, 
Cranston of Santa Ana, Starr of 
Fresno, Wheelock of Riverside, Nel- 
son of Bakersfield, and Bennett of 
Pomona. County Superintendents 
West of San Diego, White of 
Solano, Buckman of Tulare, Bateman 
of Santa Clara, Chaney of Glenn, 
Lindsay of Fresno, Cloud of San 
Mateo, Wilson of Eldorado, David- 
son of Marin, and Cree of River- 
side led in presenting topics. The 
ladies were represented on the pro- 
gram by Irene Burns of Placer 
County, Grace Stanley of San Ber- 
nardino County, Harriet Lee of Yolo 
County, Margaret Sheehy of Merced 
County, Mary Lehner of Santa Bar- 
bara County, and Kate Donnelley of 
Plumas County. 

So chaotic is the law that it was 
discovered that many of the super- 
intendents were probably violating, 
unknowingly, many injunctions. Sev- 
eral resolutions were passed dealing 
with these phases, and a strong com- 
mittee, headed by Superintendent 
Mark Keppel of Los Angeles County, 


was appointed by Superintendent 
Hyatt to crystallize the suggestions 
and prepare definite recommenda- 


tions to the coming session of the 
state legislature. 

Lack of proper financial support 
to elementary schools was the prin- 
cipal cry, and this was deemed the 
chief need, and the committee was 
so instructed. 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY. The 
University has honored itself by 
honoring Lewis M. Terman by 
promoting him to a full professor- 
ship. 





NORTHWESTERN STATES. 





MONTANA. 


HELENA. Approximately 2,000 
students were enrolled in the institu- 
tions which comprise the University 
of Montana last year. The average 
cost to each of these students of 
the year in college was $300. 

There are many students regis- 
tered in the University of Montana 
who earn all of their college ex- 
penses by labor performed during 
the hours when they are not engaged 
in study or classroom work. The 
University authorities do not guaran- 
tee employment of this nature to any 
prospective student, but every effort 
is made to assist those who are 
obliged to earn their education, 
wholly or in part. Each institution 
has a faculty committee on student 
employment. At the State University 
at Missoula, more than half the 
registered students do some outside 
work; the total of their pay-oll last 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

You can make big money getting 
members on commission for the 
great secret society. The Owls, Su- 
preme Nest, South Bend, Indiana. 








SANFORD 
BENNETT 


Autopen 
Safety 


Special Model 
for 


Teachers 
$2.50 prepaid 


An individual pen that 
expresses the personality of 
itsowner. Itisperfect from 
every viewpoint, and a far 
better pen than it is usually 
possible toget at a moderate 
price. 


The Autopen 
is particularly 
designed to stand 
the wear and tear 
of constant use. 
Its gold pen is 
the finest quality 
ever put into a 
fountain pen. 
The pure Rus- 
sian Iridium 
pointis fashioned 
with extreme 
care by an ex. 
pert, to suit in- 
dividual styles of 
penmanship. 
Use one pen that 

just fits your 
(hand, and you will be 
Surprised at the difference 
in your handwriting. 


The self-filling device 
in the Autopen is entirely 
concealed—there are no 
unsightly projections, The 
patented safety device 
(shown herewith) pro- 
tects your pocket or purse. 
The pen cannot leak. 

Guaranteed to give satisfac- 
tion, or your money refunded. 
Send for catalogue showing 
other styies, also gold and silver 
mountec gift pens. 

SANFORD & BENNETT CO, 

53 Maiden Lane, New York City 


Repreientatives wanted in unoccu 
pied territory, tohandle our pens in 





quantities for the Christmas trade. 
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School. One year’s work 






Thomas Normal Training School- 


JENNIE LOUISE THOMAS, Director 
ANDREW THOMAS SMITH, A.M., Pd.D. 


HOME ECONOMICS. A teacher's special one-year course in Domestic Science which covers Cookery, Foods, Hygiene, 
Dietetics, Sanitation, Nursing, Household Economy, Sewing, Cutting and Fitting, Dressmaking and Millinery. 

MUSIC AND DRAWING (Special one-year course) thoroughly equipping young men and women to teach these sub- 
jects in the Public Schools. The demand for these teachers greatly exceeds the supply. Fie 
ions salaries. We have been graduating teachers and placing them in well-paying positions for 25 years. 


- MANUAL TRAINING. This department prepares teachers for manual training work from First Grade through High 

tly increased salary. Good situations always open. Strong faculty, beautiful loca- 
tion, adequate equipment in all departments. 
for teaching Industrial Arts, Physical Training and Penmanship. 
The attention of superintendents and others employing teacher specialists is di- 


rected to the qualifications of our graduates. We always have well qualified men 
and women whom we can recommend for important positions. For catalog address 


The Secretary, 3000 West Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 


(INCORPORATED) 


LOUIS A. THOMAS, Secretary 


Field offers great opportunities and 


We also qualify 
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Fit Mathematics for Schools - Breslich 
Se an Mathematics for Schools» Breslic 
Developed at The University of Chicago High School 
A COMPLETE SUCCESS 
Write now to 
The. Jniversity of Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois 


= 
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FREE TUITION BY MAIL 
Carnegie College grants ‘‘Free Tuition” to the 
first applicants from each Post Office for the following 
Home Study Courses taught by mail : 
Normal Civil Service Drawing 
Grammar School Penmanship Engineering 
High School Bookkeeping Automobile 
English Shorthand Real Estate 
Agricultural Typewriting Salesmanship 
Domestic Science Story Writing Law 
Enrollment Fee $5.00 ; tuition free. Send name and 
address to CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rogers, Ohio. 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGE- 

WATER, MASS. — Course for 

teachers in Junior High Schools. A 
Cc. BOYDEN, Principal. 





S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 

Massachusetts, Coeducational. 
Department for the pedagogical and 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pit- 
man, Principal. 





year was $25,387.80. At the State 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts there were seventy-five stu- 
dents who earned all or a part of 
their expenses; their total earnings 
for the year showed $15,325.14. At 
the State School of Mines, forty-five 
men worked and earned $14,400. At 
the State Normal College, fifty-six 
students performed outside labor; 
their earnings are estimated at $10,- 


OREGON. 


PORTLAND. From the list of 
questions submitted by Reed 
College for the intercolle- 
giate debates of next Decem- 
ber, the University of Washington 
has chosen the question whether in- 


Institute of Musical Art 
of the City of New York 
120 CLAREMONT AVENUE 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 


Special Course for Supervisors of 
Music in Public Schools 


THOMAS TAPPER, Princigal 


Special Examinations . . Qctober 7th and 11th 
Enrollment . . - . October 2nd to October 12th 


Sessions Open October 16th 


Prospectus of Supervisors Course 
mailed on application. 
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tercollegiate athletics should be 
abolished. 

EUGENE. The teachers and 
school officials at the University of 
Oregon conference this summer 
adopted the following resolutions :— 

“Whereas, evidence seems to show 
that in many small high schools the 
average pupil fails to follow the 
recommendation of the state course 
of study by taking six or seven sub- 
jects at the same time, therefore 
your committee recommends that 
under normal conditions not more 
than one student in five should be 
allowed to register for more than 
the regular four subjects. 


“Whereas, the introduction of a 
junior high school into the system 
of our public education has demon- 
strated that the breach between the 
elementary school and the high 
school has been narrowed and that 
conditions are thus made more fa- 
vorable for keeping the boys and 
girls in school for a longer period, 
your committee recommends that 
the junior high school should have 
a place in schools of cities of 50,000 
inhabitants or less. 

“Whereas, evidence shows that the 
present teachers’ training course in 
high schools is an assured success, 
and should be continued, yet your 
committee strongly recommends 
that in the future the best pupils 
only be admitted to this course, and 
the number be kept low enough to 
permit of the proper teaching prac- 
tice in the grades. 

“Whereas, the present war has. 
made evident the large place com- 
mercial languages, especially Span- 
ish and Portuguese, will have in the 
expansion of American trade, your 
committee recommends the _inclu- 
sion of these languages in the cur- 
ricula of the larger high schools of 
the state, provided that each lan- 
guage be studied for at least three 
consecutive years, and that the con- 
versational method be largely used.” 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. One of the 
provisions of the Federal aid road 
bill, which has been signed by the 
President, appropriates $1,000,000 a 
year for ten years to be spent for 
the construction and maintenance 
of roads and trails within or partly 
within the National Forests. 








* * TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES, * * 








The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


BOSTON: 
2A PARK ST. 


Chicago, Iil.,28 E. Jackson Bivd, Berkeley, Ca!., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala.,809 Title Bldg, Denver.Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 533 Cit. Bk, Bldgs 
Portland, Ore-, 514 Journal Bldg. 
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The Rural School Term | e 


Speaking of the rural school | 
term z. McBrien, School Ex- 
tensica Agent of the United States 
Bureau of Education, Washington, ! 
7. Says :— | 

“To get a clear _ understanding 
of this question of the length of 
the rural school term we must dis- 
tinguish between the theoretical 
or possible school term and the 
actual school term. By the theo- 
retical or possible rural school 
term we mean the legal rural 
school term, that is, the -time 
school is legally kept open to all) 
rural pupils who may desire to at-| 
tend school in any one year. By 
the actual school term we mean| 
the actual time, on the average, 
that all rural pupils enrolled on| 
the school register actually attend 
school during the year. 

“In theory, the North Atlantic! 
States have a rural school term 
of 159.7 days, but in practice, be-| 
cause of the poor average daily 
attendance, the actual rural school 
term is less than 120 days; in 
theory, in the South Atlantic 
States it is 119.5 days, but in prac- 
tice, because of the poor average) 
daily attendance, it is less than 
eighty days; in theory, in ‘the 
South Central States, it is 117.6 
days, but in practice, because of | 
the poor average daily attendance, 
it is only sixty-five days; in 
theory, in the North Central States 
it is 152.7 days, but in practice, be- 
cause of the poor average daily 
attendance, it is onlv 109 days; in 
theory, in Western States it is 145 
days, but in practice, because of 
the poor average daily attendance, 
it is only 101.5 days. 

“It must be remembered that 
these figures deal only with the 
average length of the rural school 
term as based upon the enrollment 
of pupils in rural schools. No at- 
tempt is made to take into consid-| 
eration the large number of rural 
pupils who should have been en-| 
rolled but who were not because) 
of a lax enforcement of compulsory } 
attendance laws or an entire lack) 
of such laws, or on account of ig-| 
norant or selfish parents who kept 
their children out of school for the 
purpose of coining their own flesh 
and blood into a few paltry dol- 
lars—or worse still, allowed their 
children to grow up in_ idleness 
and ignorance.” 

>. 


Recerd for Continuous Service. 
Miss Della Caldwell of Mon-! 
mouth, Ill., a recent applicant for | 
teacher’s pension, has broken all! 
records for continuous teaching in| 
one district. Her records show that | 
she began teaching in the Mon-| 
mouth schools in 1868 and has} 
taught continuously since that 
time, a total of forty-seven years. | 
Each year of service was nine | 
months. This record is all the} 
more remarkable in that Miss | 
Caldwell has taught the second | 


Stade only during all these years. 


| 








Can any one else in the state equal } 


this record? 


| Summer work, experienced, all-round qualifications for grammar gra¢ 





335 
TEACHERS’ AGENCIES s * 





* We can offer a special opportunity to secure superior candidates for 
GRAMMAR PRINCIPAL or TRAINING CLASS: Woman, nerenas gentunte with special 
es, training class, or 
grammar principalship, a prize at $700. 


| MUSIC: Woman, graduate of Fine Arts college in piano and organ and of elementary normal 


course, including methods of public school music; good personality; experience with private 
pupils and as church organist ; excellent candidate for a combination of grade work and music at 
2600 

DOMESTIC SCIFNCE: Woman, college graduate ; unusually helpful practical experience; fine 
appearance and sterling personal qualities; strongly backed by her college instructors ; $000. 
SCIENCE: Man, college graduate; six years’ experience; executive ability; good appearance 
and social qualities ; would make good as head of science department, or principal of high school ; 
£1,500, 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


YOU WANTED THAT POSITION, Poo 2orsciij.ancteschinsess Business 


years of the succceses and failures of applications, 11 TELLS ROW, Seen 
The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 623 S, Watesh Ave., Chicego, Il 


WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 





IwPratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Ni fq" 
promemeciyreerre ana some 





2 2 ’ introduces to Colleges 

MERICAN 7 . TEACHERS AGENCY Schools, and Families 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, rutors and Gov- 
ernesses, lur every department of instruction ; recommends good Schools to parents. Call op 


or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 26 Union Square, New York, 





recommends teachers and bas filled bun- 


J dreds of high grade poritnis «up to 
$5,000) with excellent teaches. Estab- 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, 
none for registration If you need @ 


teacher forany desirable place or know 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New Vork. 





PECIALISTS with gcod general education Wanted fo1 cejarinen:i work in 
High, Preparatory and Norma) Schoolsand Colleges is Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach sone appro.\<d sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $70 to $90 per month Ses further 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO. 
Lemoyne Trust Building. Harrisburg, Pa. Co-cperating Agencies in Denver and Atk mta. 





©. A. SOOTT & CO., Proprietors 
442 Tremont Building, Boston. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENC 





HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for superior 
people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free toschoo! officials, 


OHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 363 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.%. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y. 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 








| We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers im every part of the country. 


WINSHIP 


Boston, Mass. 
ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


| 
TEACHERS? |¢ seacon st... 


AGENCY 


Long Distance Telephone. 
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Pupils of Buckman School pen 3 with the Victor, 
Laurelhurst Park, Portland, Oregon 


The Three I’s in Education 


Information, Illustration, Inspiration 
May be brought to the School-Room, Playground and Home by means of 


The Victor and Victor Records 





Is your school enjoying the following Victor Records? 


Rote Songs 18123 Come and Trip 4 ymond Dixon and Miz. 
{ Little Shoemaker (2) Song of Iron (3) The Black- 10 in. J5c ’ ag capa pe ee 
17937 smith (Riley.Gaynor) Elsie Baker | Haste Thee, Nymph (Ilande!) (“Z’ Allegro’’) 
10 in. 75¢ he = Baa Baa Black Sheep (2) How many miles to Bab- . Raymond Dixon and Mixed Quartet 
(3) Bobby Shafto (4) Baby Dear Olive Kline 74465 [Listen to the Mocking Bird (Winner) (Aird Voie s 
sod Hints (2) Cattails (3) Daffodils 12 ia. $1 . by Charles Kelloge Alma Gluck 
18015 Olive Kline 6453 Birds in the Night (Lewin-Sullivan) 
10 in. 75c i mmammie Man (2) Jap Doll (Riley-Gaynor) | 12 in. $1 a” { ‘ ; 
tive Eline 64424 {WhoKnows? (Ounbar-Dall) 
Go to Sleep My 12in. $1.00 | John McCormac': 


Sophie “raslau 


I y R Pagliacci—Prologue ([Leoncavall 
) k-Rix) ci— .e rallo) 
‘ Victor Ladies’ Trio 55068 Reinald Werrenrat 
Rockin’ Time (Knox) 12in. $1.50 | Toreador Song—“Carmen” (Bizet 
Victer Ladies’ Trio Reinald Werrenra:: 
Coronach (Schubert) 74480 {Molly Darling (Hays 
(“Lady of the Lake’) 12 in. $1.50 ¢ Evan Williams 
Kline, Wheeler, 45096 fLeCygne (7/e Swan) (Saint-Saéns) Hans Kincler 
Soldi jer, Rest (Kro 12 in. $1.00 Melody in F (Rubinstein) ’Cello Hans K:ncler 
7 97 t the 35331 { The Southerner March (Alexander) Conway’s Band 


Lake”) i Baker 121m. $1.25 (The Thunderer March (Sousa) Victor Military Band 
Just off the press 
New Revised Edition of “What We Hear i in Music” 


A Complete Cou- oa Music Study fc chee ar Ilome, which 
the hands of every Victor user. One Doll os al Winer dace 

















For new Victor Educ ati onal Bookl 


Victor dealer, or write to the 


ets, see your 


Educational Department 
Victor XXV Victor Talking Machine Co. 
$67.50 special quotation Camden, N. = 


to schools on‘y 


When the Victor is not inuse, 
the horn can be placed under 


the instrument safe and secure 
from danger, and the cabinet 
can be locked to protect it 
from dust and promiscuous 
use by irresponsible people 
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